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ANCIENT AND MEDIAVAL CITIES 


By HARVEY N. SHEPARD 


HE ancient world, unlike the med- 
ieval world, and unlike the 
modern world also except in the 
immediate present, was a city 

world. Cities are found in the beginning 
of history. In the valleys of the Nile 
and of the Euphrates, where both a 
fertile soil and easy transportation were 
at hand, the earliest civiliations developed 
the city form of life. In Europe also the 
independent city was the accepted 
political unit. 

In Greece each either was independent 
or thought itself wronged if not so. Not- 
withstanding its people were of common 
blood, language, and religion, Greece 
ever was united politically. It was only 
in the more backward portions that towns 
in the early days grouped themselves 
into leagues. Power resided not in a few 
independent nations, but in inany inde- 
pendent cities, with districts of country 
attached to them, each city a distinct 
state, so much so that state and city are 
the same word. These cities dealt with 
their neighbors as if they were foreign 
states, so that the treaties between Tegea 
and Mantinea or between Sicyon and 
Corinth were international treaties, how- 
ever small the area upon which they were 
applied. When we speak of our nation 
we use words which are rural; we say 
this country, this land of ours; whereas 
the Greeks said this city of ours. When 
a colony was sent out it did not occupy 
the country, but founded a city. The 





colony owed the metropolis honor and 
reverence, but was not subject to it. In 
modern times, when colonies have been 
sent out, it has been held that a subject, 
wherever he went, could not throw off his 
allegiance to his sovereign; and the 
colonies therefore have been held to be 
portions of the dominions of the mother- 
country. But Greek colonies were in- 
dependent cities. 

Citizenship was acquired only by 
descent or by special grant. Mere 
residence, even from generation to 
generation, gave no political rights. Thus 
a large body grew up who were not 
citizens. The old citizens, who had 
divided the lands of the city or held them 
as common property, inter-married and 
kept the offices to themselves. So these 
old citizens, once the whole people, be- 
came an oligarchy. Then the excluded 
body won equality with the old citizens, 
either by violence or by gradual changes, 
and democracy began again. 

In the development of these cities 
there came into being at some period, and 
in not a few more than once, an official 
whom they called a tyrant. It was not 
simply a name of reproach for an op- 
pressive ruler; rather he was a man who 
took the power of a king where by law 
there was no king. This he did as a 
popular leader against the oligarchy; as 
a magistrate or general, who turned his 
lawful powers against the state; and 
sometimes he held a commission, which 
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put public money into his hands, and he 
spent it in hiring mercenaries. When he 
got power in any of these ways, he com- 
monly used it oppressively, but not al- 
ways. The name tyrant does not of itself 
imply the oppressive use of power, but 
the unlawful way of gaining it. 

Of the Greek cities Athens is the most 
important and the best known. Like all 
the others it was both a city and a state; 
and there was no distinction between 
those functions which we call municipal 
and those which we call state or national. 
An institution of Athens, which seems 
strange to us, is the ostracism. When 
Athens was thought to be in danger a 
vote was taken, in which every citizen 
wrote upon a tile the name of any man 
whose presence he thought dangerous. 
If six thousand named the same man he 
had to leave the city for ten years. He 
was in no way disgraced; he kept his 
property ; and, at the end of the ten years, 
he came back to his full rights. Indeed 
his friends often were able to carry a 
vote to call him back before the end of 
the ten years. This law worked well 
while the democracy was weak; and, 
when democracy was established, the law 
became needless and went out of use. 

A public water supply existed from an 
early date, subterranean aqueducts hav- 
ing been built by the Peisistratidae. The 
Athenians built roads, with artistic monu- 
ments for milestones, bearing inscrip- 
tions. They laid out their harbor, the 
Peiraeus, systematically with two main 
streets and a large central square for 
business, the most celebrated example of 
the kind in ancient times ; a work done by 
Hippodamus of Miletus, who later laid 
out the cities of Thurii and of Rhodes. 
The paving of the streets is of ancient 
custom. In the old Assyrian city of Sar- 
gon there were paved streets forty feet 
wide, composed of small, irregular, and 
not durable stones, which were, however, 
better than any pavement now to be 
found in that region. So, too, in Thebes 
and in Jerusalem there were paved 
streets. Carthage was the first to enter 
upon an extensive system of road con- 
striction. and it was here the Romans 

| tae advantage of good roads, and 
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The docks and the warehouses of the 
Peiraeus were owned by the city, and 
tolls were charged to the merchants for 
their use. Although many enterprises 
were under public control they were not 
operated by public officials, but were let 
out to private capitalists, who worked 
them for their own advantage, early ex- 
amples of the modern system of muni- 
cipal franchises. 

The Athenians learned that civic im- 
provements have a commercial value, 
The stately monuments began to attract 
travel; and, long after the city lost its 
commercial supremacy and had ex- 
hausted its mines, the people lived on 
their income from travelling Romans. 

‘The most important charitable work 
was the distribution of grain, a system 
resorted to in other large cities in ancient 
times, and above all in Rome. Education 
was under public control, especially that 
of the young men in their duties as citi- 
zens ; and closely connected with this was 
their physical training for military ser- 
vice. The higher education in culture 
and in art was in connection with the 
religious ceremonies in the theatres and 
the temples ; and the results in the devel- 
opment of the drama and of sculpture 
mark a record of achievement which no 
other people have attained. We learn 
from Herodotus that a public school ex- 
isted in Chios at the beginning of the 
fifth century B. C. Compulsory public 
instruction was recognized generally in 
Southern Italy, or Magna Grecia. 

After the conquest of Persia, cities 
were founded throughout the east by 
Alexander, seventy of them, all called by 
his name. Many were upon great trade 
lines, like the Alexandria which still 
exists. Many were garrison towns in the 
centre of remote provinces, like Can- 
dahar, from Oskendar, the Oriental form 
of Alexander. Others were mere out- 
posts, where Macedonian soldiers settled 
to guard the frontiers against the bar- 
barians, like the Alexandria on the 
Iaxartes. These cities were built with 
two great thoroughfares at right angles, 
intersecting in the centre of the city, the 
lesser streets being parallel to these thor- 
oughfares, as is the case in Philadelphia. 
All had shrines or memorials of the 
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founder. Most of them had low quarters 
for the natives and a fashionable or 
strong quarter for the Macedonians, as 
they liked to call themselves, or the 
Greeks, as the natives generally called 
them. 

Alexandria had five quarters, one at 
least devoted to the Jew, who settled 
there in great numbers. It was the mar- 
ket where the wealth of Europe and of 
Asia changed hands. Caravans from the 
head of the Persian Gulf, and ships on 
the Red Sea, brought to it the wonders 
of Ceylon, India, and of China, to be ex- 
changed for the amber of the Baltic, the 
salt fish of the Black Sea, the silver of 
Spain, the copper of Cyprus, the timber 
of Macedonia, and the pottery and the 
oil of Greece, ‘ Here were found a great 
library, observatories, zoological gardens, 
collections of plants, and other new and 
strange things brought from the furthest 
regions of Arabia and of Africa. The 
museum was an_ university, where 
learned men took fellowships, and spent 
their time in research, close to observa- 
tories and to a great library of books. 
It is to these scholars we owe the Sep- 
tuagint, a Greek version of the Old 
Testament, a solitary specimen of the 
Greek language as it then was spoken. 

Rhodes, upon the island of the same 
name, was the rival of Alexandria. It 
perfected a system of marine law, which 
was accepted not only by the Greek 
states, but also by the Romans, and has 
continued to our day. 

Another great city was Antioch; 
which, from its situation, its water sup- 
ply from the overhanging mountains, its 
fine harbor, and its nearness to the rich 
plains of Syria, became one of the 
world’s resorts. People of all nations 
came to learn the Greek tongue, and to 
enjoy Greek culture. It was built on the 
plan of Alexandria, but stretched along 
the Orontes, as the overhanging moun- 
tains forbade extension in breadth. Its 
private houses had their own water sup- 
ply, and all the public places their foun- 
tains. 

The water and drainage systems in 
many of these cities are a surprise to us. 
The houses were provided with deep 
cisterns for rain water; and with well- 
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designed channels to carry the waste 
water. The water supply of many of 
the ancient cities was excellent and abun- 
dant. It usually was for the public build- 
ings only; the temples, the fountains, 
and the baths; and few cities put water 
into a private house. This did not arise 
from ignorance of the laws of hydraulics, 
nor how to make pipes capable of with- 
standing pressure. Rather it was the 
outcome of the social conditions of the 
time. In a society based upon slavery 
there was no reason why labor-saving 
devices should be applied. The slaves 
were able to get all the water necessary 
for domestic consumption at wells or 
fountains, although the burden of carry- 
ing the water was an economic waste. 

Syracuse, the most powerful of the 
Greek cities of the west had the Athenian 
institution of ostracism, called petaliam, 
because the name was written on a leaf. 
The time of absence was five years. We 
know nothing of the details, whether 
they were the same as those at Athens 
or not. It worked badly and was 
abolished by general consent. Though 
Syracuse began as a Greek city it did not 
continue such, The Sikels, the natives 
who tilled the land of the Greek settlers, 
became strong enough to win admission 
to equal privileges, and thus a new 
Syracusan people began. 

Some of these old cities, established 
for military or political reasons, had no 
stable basis, except that in some instances 
they became also industrial centres. The 
commercial city has a more permanent 
position. It obtains sustenance, not by 
forced contributions, but from its own 
resources. It thus has a vitality of its 
own, and may maintain itself for cen- 
turies, as have Damascus, Marseilles, and 
Cadiz. 

As Athens is the highest type of the 
Greek city, so is imperial Rome among 
the cities of the Roman world; and a 
study of its municipal aspects affords 
lessons of interest and value. These 
show many features which correspond to 
those of the large cities of our present 
day, since compact communities have 
special conditions, which demand special 
provisions for their health, safety, con- 
venience, and good government. 
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The water supply formed a stupendous 
series of works, consisting of fourteen 
aqueducts, the aggregate length of which 
was 359 miles, of which 304 miles were 
underground, often through mountains 
and along valleys, and 55 miles were 
above ground, the channel being carried 
on arcades, sometimes rising to the height 
of more than a hundred feet. The 
water system did not reach the houses in 
Rome, as was the case in Antioch; and 
baths were built tor general use, at first 
by private speculators. Agrippa left his 
baths to the people; and the number of 
public baths was increased by the em- 
perors so that 63,000 people could bathe 
at the same moment. The city also con- 
structed drains to carry off the sewage. 
The first of these is the Cloaca Maxim, 
an immense sewer, built twenty-five cen- 
turies ago, on unstable ground, under 
enormous difficulties, which still answers 
its purposes well, and which ranks among 
the triumphs of engineering skill. 

From early days Rome had watchmen 
for fires ; and Augustus organized a force 
of seventy-five hundred guards, divided 
into seven battalions, each with its own 
headquaters, both as a fire brigade and a 
police force. But the preservation of 
order and the protection of property con- 
tinued to be poor, one great difficulty 
being the absence of any system of light- 
ing the streets at night. All business 
closed with the daylight. No attempt at 
public lighting was made. The idea does 
not seem to have occurred to them. Per- 
sons who ventured abroad were lighted 
by lanterns and by torches. 

The love of street life led to the con- 
gestion of the streets to such a degree 
that Cesar issued a decree prohibiting the 
passage of wagons through the central 
districts during the ten hours after sun- 
rise. The enforcement of this regulation 
was made imperative by the number of 
traders’ booths which were erected along 
the sidewalks. Not until the time of 
Augustus was any systematic attempt 
made to regulate the building of dwelling 
houses. Their height then was limited to 
seven stories. 

There were at first no public schools in 
Rome. The education of children was 
intrusted to slaves; and, during the last 
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two centuries of the republic, only a few 
of the wealthiest families had teachers 
to whom were intrusted their own chil- 
dren, and also those of their friends. 
Municipal schools were established by 
Cesar. There were several public 
libraries; and, by the time of Trajan, 
many private libraries. The number of 
volumes has been estimated at 700,000. 

The roads, the aqueducts, and the 
other public works, were constructed by 
contract. Augustus organized an imperial 
service, which did away with the con- 
tractors, and the greater part of the 
public works and buildings were con- 
structed during the empire under this 
system of direct public administration. 

In Italy, outside of Rome, we find 
nothing but cities, no country places and 
no villages. The country was cultivated, 
but not peopled. The proprietors dwelt 
in the cities, Rome founded or con- 
quered a host of cities. It was with 
cities that it fought, it was with cities it 
treated, and into cities it sent colonies. 
In Gaul and Spain also we meet with 
nothing but cities; the country around is 
marsh and forest. Great highways ex- 
tend from city to city; but the thousands 
of little by-paths, now intersecting every 
part of the country, were unknown. 

The cities of Gaul and Spain owed 
their origin generally to the roving tribes, 
who would choose a camping ground 
either on a rocky hill, where they could 
entrench themselves, or on an island in 
the midst of a river or a marsh, where the 
surrounding fens would be a safeguard; 
and it speaks well for their choice, that, 
when the Romans came, skilled in war, 
they did not destroy the settlements of 
the conquered tribes, but rebuilt them ac- 
cording to the pattern of Rome, not effac- 
ing but improving what was already to 
hand. Instead of rude huts stately 
palaces rose with marble baths; aque- 
ducts threw a succession of arches to the 
nearest water source; theatres sloped up 
the hill-side; bridges crossed the river; 
and, where the grottoes of the Druid or 
other primitive faiths had been, rose 
splendid temples to Jupiter and Diana 
and Apollo. 

The revenues of ancient cities were 
derived largely from municipal property, 
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such as lands, fisheries, mines, and quar- 
ries, and from rents for water and other 
public industries. Each was under 
Roman rule in political affairs, but was 
allowed to maintain its own constitution, 
and the local magistrates preserved a con- 
siderable measure of independence. 

From early in the second century the 
centralizing tendencies of the imperial 
government began to curtail the indepen- 
dence of the cities, and step by step these 
tendencies developed until the central 
government gained complete control. Ex- 
travagance, incompetence, and corrup- 
tion, in the municipal governments, 
opened the way for this development. 
The earliest signs of it are found in the 
appointment by the emperor in special 
circumstances of a curator, or financial 
overseer, of some city, to put its finances 
on a sound basis. At first these officers 
were Roman citizens who did not take up 
a permanent residence in the city in 
which they acted. By the third century 
the curator had become an ordinary offi- 
cial, selected from among those citizens 
who already had held office, sometimes 
directly by the emperor, but in other 
cases by the municipal senate, which was 
becoming more and more a mere instru- 
ment to execute the will of the central 
government. The executive was in- 
trusted to a few members of the curia, 
usually two, who bore the name of duum- 
virs, and played the part of consuls. But 
the great duty of this administration was 
not so much to govern as to collect the 
taxes for the emperor; and the members 
of the curia had to answer with their 
private fortunes for the full amount of 
the tax. One can imagine the sigh of 
relief from these victims when the bar- 
barians arrived and put the representa- 
tives of the emperor to flight. 

Before the reign of Constantine the 
Christian priests had been private per- 
sons ; they then became officials; and, in 
many cities, the civil magistrates, finding 
the responsibility of government too 
great, handed over to these priests their 
temples, and even the law courts and the 
basilicas ; and these public buildings were 
adapted to Christian uses. As time went 
on, the office of curator, which was costly 
to the holder, came to be filled by the 
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bishop of the city. Thus the bishop, with 
his clergy, took charge of all public 
affairs; the municipal senate lost their 
authority; and the priests took their 
places. 

The German invasions and the fall of 
Rome mark retrogression in city life 
throughout Europe. When order was 
re-established the invaders for the most 
part settled on country estates, where 
they permanently resided, and tried to 
make themselves independent of central 
authority. They kept aloof from the 
cities. But they did not destroy them. 
Nevertheless the feudal system worked a 
change in their condition. They had been 
the centres of wealth and of population. 
The ruling class lived within them. The 
land was cultivated by persons who were 
not recognized as having political rights. 
After feudalism was established the pro- 
prietor lived upon his estate, instead of 
living within a city; and the city became 
part of his lands, enclosed within his 
fief. It became subject to his exactions, 
his oppressions, and his pillage. It lost 
all privileges of self government and be- 
came a mere dependency. 

In the eleventh century we find a re- 
vival ; and, though on a smaller scale than 
in the Roman empire, the cities again 
played a part in the history of the time. 
This was due to the contact of the east 
and of the west in the crusades and to the 
trade with the countries upon the Baltic 
Sea in grain, timber, and fish. Along 
with the development of commerce came 
a growth of population; and the cities 
gradually won a position outside the 
feudal system, and in many instances re- 
vived the city-state of earlier history, 
though the medizval cities never attained 
the dimensions of the Roman cities, as 
Florence, for example, at the height of 
its power, did not have over 150,000 
people. 

The citizens formed associations or 
guilds, which chose delegates to form a 
city council. Seizing the opportunity 
afforded by some fortunate circumstances 
which caused the feudal lord to be en- 
gaged elsewhere, the members of the 
guilds armed themselves with their tools, 
such as hatchets and cutting instruments, 
and with bars of iron, as well as with old 
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arms and plain stocks, and overcame 
soldiers whom the lord had left as a 
guard for the city. They then shut the 
gates. When their lord arrived before 
the closed gates the citizens declared they 
were ready to open the gates and to prove 
themselves most faithful subjects, on 
condition that he would give them a 
charter. These charters gave to the city 
the right to elect a magistrate, called the 
mayor or burgomaster, and to organize 
a militia. In return the magistrates took 
an oath that they would not violate the 
rights of their lord, and that the city 
should pay to him a stipulated tax. 

In achieving independence the cities 
were aided by the policy of the king to 
humble an arrogant nobility, to acquire 
the affection of the citizens, and to 
strengthen the royal authority. He re- 
placed the nobles in all places where he 
could by men drawn trom the cities, 
which course provided him with officials 
outside the organization of the feudal 
system. It also was to his interest that 
the militia of the cities should be strong 
as a reinforcement of his army. 

The organs of government in the 
medizval cities were the councils, a large 
council for deliberation, and a_ small 
council of from twelve to twenty-four 
members to direct the details of admin- 
istration. Both councils were composed 
of delegates from the various trade and 
artisan associations and guilds, the mer- 
chants ordinarily filling the chief places. 
Also, there were mayors or burgomasters 
in each city, who presided over the coun- 
cil meetings, but had no special privileges 
or control in the government. 

All this meant the deposition of the 
feudal lord from authority, except so far 
as he was recognized in the oath of al- 
legiance and the stipulated tax. Three 
obstacles stood in the way of the cities 
outside their walls; attacks of the armed 
forces of the lords or of bands of ad- 
venturers ; the tolls which the lords levied 
on everything passing through their es- 
tates ; and the bad condition of the roads. 
To meet these obstacles the resources at 
the disposal of the cities were to use their 
militia for retaliating if attacks were 
made upon their merchants; to regulate 
the tolls by agreeing to a fixed rate to be 
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paid annually to the lords; and with 
regard to the bad roads to conduct their 
transports by water. The rivers were the 
only roads much used, with the exception 
of a few remains of Roman roads. The 
interference with trade and the plunder 
of travellers became insupportable, and 
in 1241 Hamburg and Lubec agreed to 
keep order in their neighborhoods. Then 
Brunswick and Bremen joined, and at 
last a hundred cities were leagued to- 
gether, and formed so strong a body that 
the disturbers of public peace were cowed 
into order. This league was called the 
Hansa. It maintained armies and fleets 
and even carried on wars with the kings 
of Norway and Denmark, in which the 
Hansa was victorious. Its fleets swept 
the sea of pirates and its troops taught 
the robber knights to cultivate peace. 

There appears to have been a municipal 
code in the Scandinavian countries so 
early as the thirteenth century. The 
“By Love,” i. e. the By-Laws, or the 
Municipal Code of Bergen in Norway, 
were established in the year 1275; and 
other similar codes, nearly as ancient, 
have come down to us, 

Under the influence of growing pros- 
perity, security, and freedom, city mar- 
kets and fairs came into use. A me- 
dizval market was wonderfully pic- 
turesque in its color and its movement; 
stately Italian merchants, like Antonio of 
Venice with argosies on every sea, in 
furred cap and gold chain; young nobles, 
exquisite in silk and in velvet; wander- 
ing minstrels, fantastically arrayed; 
dancing-girls, like bright-hued butter- 
flies; the citizens of the city in their 
gayest holiday attire; and the inevitable 
jester in his motley, shaking his cap and 
bells in every face; and above their 
heads the many-colored banners of the 
guilds streaming in the breeze. 

Although many ancient cities, espe- 
cially in the dominion of Alexander and 
in the Roman empire, were laid out sys- 
tematically, this art was lost after the 
downfall of Rome. During the Middle 


. Ages cities developed without any plan, 


or any control over the direction, the 
breadth, the grading, or the pavement, of 
the streets; and, indeed, up to the nine- 
teenth century most cities were so built. 
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The streets of Paris were paved in 1185; 
but, though some attempts at paving were 
made in Germany in the thirteenth and 
the fourteenth centuries, it was not till 
much later that they were paved systema- 
tically. Passengers picked their way in 
the mud as best they might. 

Public lighting is connected with 
modern developments in the means of 
artificial light. Only in the case of two 
of the ancient cities, Antioch and Alex- 
andria, is there any record of public 
lighting; and it is uncertain how far or 
in what way this was undertaken even in 
these two cities. Throughout the Middle 
Ages there was a complete absence of 
municipal lighting. In Le Mans is a 
quaint structure with a quaint title, the 
lanterne des morts, a perforated cone 
which was lighted whenever a funeral 
procession passed through the town; and 
it must have added to the impressiveness 
of the scene, especially when, as was 
often the case in the old days, the burial 
took place in the dead of night, and this 
red glowing beacon towered above the 
low roofs like a great funeral torch, as 
the chanting of the monks broke the 
stillness, and the sombre figures with 
their burden moved into the church. 

Only the churches, the town halls, and 
the public store-houses, were of stone, 
until in the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury wealthy merchants began to build 
stone houses. Even in such an important 
place as Frankfort-on-the-Main nearly 
all the houses were of combustible mate- 
rials, and were without chimneys, the 
smoke escaping through a hole in the 
roof. But such fires ensued, consuming 
large parts of the cities, that the in- 
habitants were driven to build of better 
materials and to use tile or slate for the 
roofs instead of thatch. Nevertheless, a 
good many old timber and plaster houses 
still remain. Indeed, even the castles 
were built of perishable materials. The 
old houses have steep roofs, and the 
gables are towards the street, with a large 
door in the attic, and a crane over it. By 
means of a chain goods were raised for 
storage in the garret of the house, the 
basement of which served for a shop. 

In medizval times, before fire-engines 
were invented, the only way, in which 
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fires were extinguished was with pails of 
water. The first fire brigade was estab- 
lished at Frankfort in 1439, and the first 
fire-engine was u ed at Augsburg in 1518. 
The destruction of the Roman empire 
brought with it the ruin of the water sup- 
plies, fountains, and baths ; and it was not 
until 1430 that the first fountain was 
erected in Zurich, the date of most of the 
fountains which now decorate so many of 
the German towns, The medizval city 
rarely rose to the conception of the an- 
cient city. The people got along with a 
meagre water supply, drawn from rivers 
polluted by the waste of the inhabitants, 
or from wells sunk in the proximity of 
the houses. The medizval man or woman 
was not a cleanly person, and the me- 
dizval city was a cesspool of dirt and 
filth. There were a few exceptions, and 
in a few cities baths came again into use, 
which, although primitive and crude com- 
pared with the magnificent establishments 
in imperial Rome, were significant in- 
stances of municipal activities. A school 
ordinance in one of these cities decreed 
that the school children be taken to the 
baths in the middle of the week, because 
on Saturdays they were monopolized by 
the adults. 

Public charity developed under church 
control. The monasteries and the con- 
vents were the distributors of relief, 
while endowed hospitals and homes for 
the aged also were under clerical manage- 
ment. There was some municipal action, 
but generally in the way of aid to exist- 
ing institutions. During the thirteenth 
and the fourteenth centuries many city 
hospitals were constructed, or the admin- 
istration was assumed by the city author- 
ities, and city physicians were appointed. 
From the middle of the sixteenth century 
there was a marked increase of city 
charities and a decline in those of the 
church, at first in the countries where the 
Protestant movement was successful, but 
extending later to Catholic countries. 

Fducational history begins with the 
earliest civilization; but city school sys- 
tems, like most other municipal activities, 
are of recent development. During the 
Middle Ages, and in most countries until 
well into the nineteenth century, the 
educational system was under ecclesias- 
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tical or private control ; and schools were 
supported by fees or by charitable en- 
dowments. There were, however, some 
instances of municipal action. In Ger- 
many, from the later Middle Ages, some 
of the cities furnished financial aid to the 
schools. In Scotland an act of 1696 re- 
quired every parish to establish a school. 
Municipal Latin schools were founded as 
early as the thirteenth century, and the 
first common schools were established by 
some German cities in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. But, while the funds for these 
schools came from the city, the teaching 
and the management remained in the 
hands of the clergy. 

The German cities had their master- 
singer guilds, and on Sunday afternoons 
the performers sang in the town-hall or 
in the churches. Prizes were given for 
the best compositions. The highest prize 
was a representation of David playing on 
the harp, stamped on a gold plate. The 
other prizes were wreaths of filigree wire 
of gold or silver. The last performance at 
Nuremberg was in 1770, and in the last of 
all at Ulm in 1839. 

The cities of Greece, of Rome, and of 
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the Middle Ages, are important to us be- 
cause they are the only examples of deal- 
ing with public affairs upon a communal 
basis, and because our democratic ideals 
of government are an outgrowth of these 
city organizations. Following the me- 
dizval cities there is a long period when 
cities and city life are of much less im- 
portance. The development of strong 
national governments deprived them of 
much of their political power. Even in 
Germany the principalities, step by step, 
gained in importance, and the cities were 
placed in a subordinate position. During 
the eighteenth century local elections 
generally were restored, but the govern 
ment was put into the hands of a small 
oligarchy, uncontrolled by the people and 
under the direction of royal officials. 
Every city was under its own special 
charter, which since the end of the 
eighteenth century has been replaced by 
general municipal codes. France led the 
way at the time of the Revolution; 
Prussia followed in 1808; Great Britain 
in 1835; and other countries, one 


‘ after another, have adopted the same 


method. 


THE SPHINX 


By CAROLINE STEVENS TWYMAN. 


Half buried in a sea of sand she lies 

Stern and relentless gazing into space; 

No hope, no pity on her woman’s face, 

Time and decay she stubbornly defies, 
Sorrow and joy she equally denies. 

Cold as the pyramids, without a trace 

Of feeling for the struggles of her race 

She holds her riddle’s secret from the wise. 
While Pharoahs came and went she kept apart. 
And through her silent power ruled the state, 
Shaping its temples, tombs and rigid art, 
Self-centered, knowing neither love nor hate, 
Symbol of Egypt’s pagan faith in fate 


She waits alone, the awful endless dark. 
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NEw ENGLAND CONSERVATORY PLANTS AS 
THEY Grow IN BERMUDA 


By EDWARD A. WHITE 


Mr. White is Professor of Floriculture at Massachusetts Agricultural College, 


Amherst, Massachusetts. 


OR many years Americans have 
gone to Bermuda to escape the 
uncertainties of the northern 
climate. In recent years the num- 
ber of American tourists has increased, 
and each outward bound steamer now 
carries many to the sunny isles. 
‘ Bermuda has by no means a tropical 
climate and many who have gone there 
expecting to find warm balmy winter 
weather have been disappointed. The 
islands lie in the latitude of Charleston, 
South Carolina, far above the tropical 
belt, but the Gulf Stream so modifies the 
climate that sudden changes of tempera- 
ture are unusual; the mercury seldom 
falls below 50 degrees in winter or goes 
to 90 degrees in the shade in summer. 

These are the most northern islands of 
coral formation in the world. By the 
slow process of disintergration of the 
limestone composition of the coral rocks 
the soil has been formed and as this has 
collected largely in the valleys or 
“pockets,” the hill tops and higher eleva- 
tions now have but sparse covering of 
soil and the plants which cover these 
areas are mostly of a zerophytic nature. 
The red cedar (Juniperus bermudiana) 
is distinctly the most common conifer and 
it grows everywhere, even from the cre- 
vices of the coral rocks of the most bar- 
ren islands, 

Upon his arrival at Bermuda the aver- 
age tourist finds his itinerary already 
mapped out for him. He must stop at 
some hotel in one or the other of the 
large towns and from there “do” the 
islands. He must charter one of the 
numerous Victorias with its colored 


His article is as authoritative as it is interesting. 


driver, and drive over the magnificent 
roads to the wonderful caves, to the 
“Devil’s Hole,” to Gibbs’ Hill Light- 
house or to Elba Beach. Here he must 
bathe in the huge breakers of the South 
Shore. He must view the marvellous 
coral formations and other aquatic life 
through glass-bottom boats and visit the 
Aquarium and see the wonderfully in- 
teresting fish of Bermudian waters. 
Occasionally a nature lover tires of 


_ doing and seeing things because “every 


one goes to see them,” and to such a one 
3ermuda has much that is interesting to 
offer, If he be an admirer.of the sea; 
fond of sailing, rowing and fishing, he 
may spend his time flitting here and there 
among the islands in the Bermudian 
dinghy or on the more placid waters of 
Harrington Sound. If he desires seclu- 
sion with the woods and the birds for 
companions, he may find quiet homelike 
accommodations in the more remote parts 
of the island. Here he may study plant 
life and bird life undisturbed by the sight- 
seeing element. 

The plant life of Bermuda is exceed- 
ingly interesting. The uniformity of the 
climatic conditions, the frequent rains 
distributed throughout the year, the abun- 
dance of sunlight and the varied soil con- 
ditions all favor plant growth. The num- 
ber of native species is not as large as in 
the United States, but the favorable con- 
ditions have so nurtured the growth of 
introduced species that many have es- 
caped from cultivation and spread rapidly 
over the island. Here their growth is as 
luxuriant and their vigor as strong as un- 
der the guidance of the skilled gardener 
455 
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in American conservatories. 

Oleanders (Nerium oleander) are dis- 
tinctly Bermudian. They form dense 
hedges twenty or twenty-five feet in 
height even along the more barren wind- 
swept ‘north roads.” When one wanders 
across the island even in the more isolated 
spots he still finds the oleander growing 
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ness. In fact the number of bare un- 
sightly homes so frequently seen in 
America is comparatively small in Ber- 
muda. Everyone loves flowers and few 
homes are without them. The oleanders 
also furnish the hedges which protect the 
market gardener’s crops from the winds 
which almost constantly sweep over the 


ry 


Century PLANnts, CEDARS AND CROTEUS 


abundantly. From the last of April to 
the first of October the plants are heavily 
loaded with blossoms, the air is filled with 
their fragrance, and the sombre character 
of the foliage of the red cedars is bright- 
ened by the contrast of their dainty pink 
coloring. They are a common door-yard 
shrub and the homes of even the poorer 
element are enriched by their attractive- 





island; they harbor the lily fields; they 
enrich the landscape in many ways. 

The Lantanas (Lantana Camara) grow 
abundantly over the islands. These are 
the old-fashioned flowers so frequently 
grown as pot-plants in the rural sections 
of New England. They are also planted 
out in summer gardens. To many the 
strong penetrating odor of the foliage and 











OXALIS MAKES STRIKING LANDSCAPI 


EFFECTS 


flowers is objectionable, but the brilliant 
scarlet and orange coloring of the flowers 
makes the plant especially noticeable. On 
lawns and in the older gardens, the 
Hibiscus (Hibiscus rosasinensis) adds 
touches of color to the landscape through- 
out the year. The shrub often grows 
fifteen feet in height and the large bell- 
shaped scarlet flowers are most attractive, 
especially so in summer. Occasionally it 
is used as a hedge plant and if-kept 
pruned when young it makes a compact 
growth of green; a most attractive set- 
ting for the brilliant flowers. If left un- 
pruned it is inclined to be open in growth 
with unsightly lower branches. 

On the drive to St. George’s, the writer 
was interested to find a hillside covered 
with sweet alyssum (Alyssum mariti- 
mum), The plant is a native of Europe 
and had evidently escaped from cultiva- 
tion and had spread from self-seeding 
until this extended area was covered with 
a carpet of delicate white flowers. This 
is an indispensable plant to the American 
florist and its wonderful profusion of 
bloom keeps the borders of our flower 
beds attractive throughout the entire 
summer. 
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Bermuda is famed for her Easter iilte 
(Lilium Harrisii). The climate and soi! 
are well suited for their growth, but in 
recent years a bacterial disease has in 
fested the bulbs and they are by no means 
grown in as large quantities as a few 
years ago. While many are grown fo: 
the shipment of blossoms to the States at 
Easter time, the larger number are grown 
for the production of the bulbs. The 
florists of the States have in recent years 
been growing larger and larger numbers 
of Lilium formosum. This species is 
more disease resisting and forces more 
quickly than Lilium Harrisu. Also the 
improved facilities for cold storage of 
these bulbs has enabled the American 
florist to bring them ‘nto flower at almost 
any season of the year; therefore there 
has been less and less demand for the 
Bermudian lily. Much of the area for- 
merly devoted to lily culture is now used 
for growing parsley, onions and potatoes 
for the northern market. 

As grown for market the lilies ar« 
mostly planted in plots about five feet 
wide running across the field. They are 
reproduced in two ways, by scales and 
offsets. The offsets are miniature bulbs 





ADIANTUMS GROWING ALONG THE ROADSIDE 
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which form about the base of the parent 
bulb and they quickly produce a bulb of 
marketable size. Is scale reproduction, 
the individual scales are separated from 
the parent bulb and planted in beds. It 
takes three years for the formation of a 
bulb of merchantable size from these 
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flower, but the buds are kept picked dur- 
ing the growing season, which accounts 
for the fact that many tourists are dis- 
appointed because of the lack of heavily- 
flowered lily fields. In July the bulbs 
ripen and the tops die. They are then 
lifted and graded into three sections, 


OLEANDERS ARE DISTINCTLY BERMUDIAN. 


scales. THe bulbs so produced are, how- 
ever, much more vigorous and disease 
resisting than those produced from off- 
sets, One grower showed the writer a 
bed of three year old plants from scales 
beside a bed of one year old offsets and 
the former were much more vigorous and 
healthy. The bulbs are not: allowed to 





those which measure five to seven centi- 
meters in diameter, those measuring 
seven to nine centimeters and those nine 
to eleven centimeters. This latter size is 
unusual and commands a high price. 
The price received by the grower is from 
$15 per thousand, up, depending on the 
size and quality of the bulbs. 
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The comparatively short shipment to 
New York and the excellent keeping 
qualities of the buds would offer an out- 
put for a large number of cut flowers, 
were it not for the competition offered 
by Lilium longiflorum variety grandi- 
florum, Lilium formosum and other 
species grown in America. These bulbs 
the Bermudian does not grow because 
they produce very small bulbs in the soil 
of the island. 

Other bulbous plants grown in consi- 
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The vivid yellow plots of “Bermuda 
Buttercup” Oxalis (Oxalis cernea) and 
the deep red of the Giant varieties of 
Oxalis rosea make striking landscape 
effects in the bulb gardens. The Bermu- 
dian gardener, however, dislikes to grow 
them for when the soil is once inoculated 
with the tiny bulbs, they are difficult to 
eradicate and other plants will not grow 
where they have been. The natives call 
them “sour sap,” and one gardener com- 
plained bitterly because they had gotten 





Date PALMS AND Saco PALMS IN A BERMUDIAN GARDEN. 


derable quantities for the northern mar- 
ket are Freesias and Oxalis. 

The Freesias (Freesia refracta var. 
alba) are grown much as the lilies are 
grown, but their season of growth is 
shorter. They reach maturity and are 
ready for shipment by the middle of 
April. The bulbs here produced are much 
larger and more vigorous than those 
grown in other sections of the globe. 


into his potato field and he found it im- 
possible to get rid of them. 

The Bryophyllum (Bryophyllum caly- 
cinum) or “life-leaf” as it is called in 
Bermuda, grows everywhere even on the 
sterile rocks of the hilltops. They also 
are difficult to eradicate for if a single 
leaf falls from the parent, it will quickly 
root and many small plantlets will spring 
into existence. The peculiar bell-shaped 














SWEET ALYSSUM SELF SEEDS AND HAS 
ESCAPED CULTIVATION 


flowers on long upright stalks are at- 
tractive especially when they are in full 
bloom, the brilliant red petals contrasting 
in a pleasing way with the green sepals. 

There are many species of ferns on 
the islands, some of which are the same 
as those often found in northern United 
States. Among these the “ebony spleen- 
wort,” (Asplenium ebeneum) is the most 
common. The limestone character of the 
soil is especially suited for fern growth 
and the crevices of the rocks on the hill- 
sides are filled with beautiful specimens 
of most delicate varieties of Adiantums 
or maiden hair ferns; luxuriant growths 
which the northern gardener finds it 
difficult to reproduce in conservatories 
under the best moisture and heat condi- 
tions, These ferns are most pleasing 
along the sides of the drives where deep 
cuts have been made in the coral rocks to 
reduce the grades. They grow from 
every nook and crevice. 

Among the ragged cliffs where the 
white “long tail’ finds a secluded retreat 
and where the brilliant cardinal bird 
gives forth his melody of song, dwells 
the parent of the well-known “Boston” 
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fern, ‘“‘Pierson’s” fern, ““Whitman’s” fern 
and many other attractive varieties; the 
Nephrolepis exaltata, or Sword fern. 
The fronds are of course not as long nor 
as perfectly formed as are those grown 
in our conservatories, but the plants are 
most attractive in their picturesque 
habitat. 

There is but one species of palms in- 
digenous on the islands. That is the 
Palmetto palm (Sabal Palmetto). It 
grows in the valleys, on the hillsides and 
even on the coral ledges, near the water. 
Its growth adds just the touch necessary 
to give the islands their subtropical set- 
ting. In more protected places it grows 
to a considerable size, but on the exposed 
windswept elevations, the plants are 
dwarf in growth and the foliage is badly 
torn by the high winds. The islands 
boast of Royal Palms (Oreodoxa regia) 
but they are few in number and these 
few have been so frequently photo- 
graphed for post cards and other souve- 
nirs that they have evidently becomie dis- 
couraged in trying to maintain the repu- 
tation of their tropical species in a sub- 
tropical environment and they have 





ALOES GROW EVERYWHERE 
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therefore succumbed; several have lost 
their tops and they are altogether rather 
unsightly. 

In Bermudian gardens and about the 
older places there are beautiful speci- 
mens of date palms (Phoenix dactyli- 
fera), sago palms (Cycas revoluta) and 
a few isolated specimens of the cocoanut 
palm (Cocos nucifera). Neither the 
cocoanut palm or the date palm fruit in 
Bermuda. 

Other plants grown extensively for 
their foliage effects are Crotons and 
Acalphas. The brilliant sunlight gives 
the Crotons an exceedingly attractive 
coloring and the wide variation in these 
colors and in the forms of the leaves 
makes the plant of great interest. They 
border the walks, they are massed in the 
corners of the buildings and form hedges 
along the principal avenues. The 
Acalphas, (various species), “match-me- 
if-you-can” as they are called by the Ber- 
mudians are less showy in color, but 
make brilliant hedges. Cordylines, 
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Aspiditras, Callas and Geraniums are 
also extensively grown outdoors 
throughout the year. 

Century plants and Aloes are every- 
where, the dry character of the soil 
being admirably suited for their growth, 
They can hardly be called beautiful even 
when in bloom, but they add a pic- 
turesque feature to the landscape which 
is altogether unusual. 

Bermuda is beautiful; its formation 
interesting ; its flowers, birds and fish are 
wonderfully colored, but the American 
comes home feeling that even the chang- 
ing seasons of the homeland are fully as 
desirable. One may find nearly all of the 
flowers and fruits grown in Bermuda in 
the larger northern conservatories or in 
summer gardens, and the varied Ameri- 
can flora contrasts favorably with that of 
3ermuda. As a winter and early spring 
resort, the Islands must ever be popular, 
but taking the year through, the New 
England States have much more to offer 
the nature lover. 


CHAN HEN YEN, CHINESE STUDENT 


By SUI SIN FAR 


E was Han Yen of the family of 

Chan, from the town of Choo- 

Chow, in the Province of 
Kiangsoo. His father was a 
schoolmaster, so also had been his grand- 
iather, and his great grandfather before 
him. He was chosen out of three sons 
to be the scholar of the family, and dur- 
ing his boyhood studied diligently and 
with ambition. From school 'to college he 
passed, and at the age of twenty, took 
successfully the examinations which 


entitled him to a western education at 


government expense. 

One of a band of Chinese youths he 
came to America and entered an Ameri- 
can University. The new life and the 
new environment interested and ex- 
hilarated him. His most earnest desire 


was to absorb every good element of 
western education, so that he might be 
able to return to the Motherland well 
equipped to render her good service. He 
fully believed that he and his compatriot 
students were ie destined future leadeis 
of China, and his ambition to add lustre 
to the name of Chan, was almost holy. 

The American widow with whom he 
boarded described him to her friends and 
neighbors as the best of all Chinese 
students. “And you know,” she added 
with almost family pride, “the Chinese 
have the reputation of being the best 
students of all.” ; 

The widow, whose name was Mrs. 
Caroline Bray, had a daughter named 
Carrie, Carrie was a pretty gir. of nine- 
teen, with eyes and hair almost as dark 
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as the eyes and hair of the little girl wno 
had been adopted by Han Yen’s parents 
to become his future wife. For seven 
months Carrie paid little attention to Han 
Yen. Her time was well occupied with 
housework, and in the evenings and Sun- 
days, there was the Chinese Mission. Be- 
sides there were other students in the 
house. 

It was one evening in early spring, The 
other Chinese students were dining a 
member of the Legation at a Chinese 
restaurant in the cit, , and Han Yen, who 
was unacquainted with the official, was 
alone with Mrs. Bray and her daughter. 
Mrs. Bray had been talking cheerily dur- 
ing the meal and Carrie had occasionally 
joined in. When Han Yen finally arose 
and was about to ascend the stairs to his 
room, the girl looked up with a smile and 
bade him not study too hard. 

“What should I do with myself if I 
did not study?” asked Han Yen. 

“Well,” suggested Carrie brightly, 
“you might, for instance, come with me 
to the Chinese Mission sociable.” 

Han Yen had never before taken a walk 
with a young woman, but he had heard 
a paper read by a senior student, in which 
it had been stated that chatting with 
members of the fair sex, even though 
folly was their theme, should be part of 
the Chinese student’s American curri- 
culum. So politely expressing his pleas- 
ure at being permitted to accompany 
Miss Carrie, the boy put on his hat and 
solemnly walked down the street beside 
her. 

Suddenly she began to laugh. 

“What is amusing you?” he enquired. 

“You walk too far away,” she replied, 
“one would think you were afraid of 
me.” 

Han Yen, blushing and embarrassed, 
but desirous above all things of conform- 
ing to what was right and propex accord- 
ing to western ideas, lessened the dis- 
tance between him and his companion. 

The evening passed pleasantly if some- 
what bewilderingly. On the way home 
the student learned from the youthful 
and self constituted missionary that 
through her instrumentality over one 
hundred Chinese boys had become 
acquainted with the English language 


. 
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and converted to Christianity. 

“In behalf of my countrymen in 
America, accept my heartfelt gratitude,” 
replied Han Yen. 

The next afternoon, he repeated to his 
cousin, Chan Han Fong, what Miss 
Carrie had told him, adding: “I feel 
ashamed that a young female should be 
able to do so much more than I for the 
cause of humanity.” 

Though to Han Yen, Confucianist, the 
Missions certainly did not appeal .as 
Temples of Ethical Culture, he was well 
able to appreciate the fact that they were 
the only bright spots in the lives of his 
laboring compatriots, exiles from their 
own homes and families. 

After that evening Han Yen was in- 
vited occasionally to sit in the parlor of 
the widow Bray, where he listened to 
Carrie talking, playing, singing and 
otherwise entertaining her Chinese com- 
pany. She was neither a clever nor well 
educated girl; but she was bright and at- 
tractive, and such as she was, dazzled 
the young student, to whom everything 
western, including women, was wonder- 
ful and worshipful. 

One evening Carrie and Han Yen were 


alone. The girl was playing some senti- 
mental melodies, The boy felt very 
happy. He always did feel happy when 


he was alone with Carrie. It was differ- 
ent when the other students were present, 
and Carrie smiled, first at this one, and 
then at that. Han Yen had not analyzed 
the painful sensations which took pos- 
session of him whenever Carrie smiled or 
spoke in friendly or familiar fashion to 
another student. On one occasion, how- 
ever, these feelings had so overpowered 
him that he had risen abruptly from his 
seat and left the room. “Where are you 
going, Mr. Chan?” Carrie had called 
after him, and with innocent rudeness, 
he had replied: “To where you are not.” 

Carrie had returned to the room, de- 
mure and smiling. She understood 
Chinese students much better than they 
understood her, learned though they were 
and simple though she was. 

This evening, for instance, she was 
fairly conscious of Han Yen’s state of 
mind, and as she was a good natured 
little thing, continued playing for him for 
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some time. Finally, she arose from the 
piano stool, and going over to the table 
on which stood a jar of hothouse flowers, 
took therefrom a piece of heliotrope. 

“It was awfully sweet of you, Mr. 
Chan,” said she, sniffing at the spray, “‘to 
bring me such beautiful flowers, and 
heliotrope is my favorite.” 

“It is very fragrant,” murmured Han 
Yen. 

“I had my fortune told yesterday,” 
said Carrie, standing before the old 
fashioned mirror and fastening the flower 
in her hair. 

“Was it a good one?” enquired the 
boy. Ordinarily he had no faith and little 
interest in mystical lore. 

“T don’t know,” replied the girl, “it was 
rather funny, though. I don’t think, Mr. 
Chan, that I shall tell you.” 

“I wish you would,” urged Han Yen 

earnestly, 
‘ “Well, then, it was this: that my future 
husband would be a foreigner, and that 
he would bring me to-day a bouquet of 
flowers in which there would be one that 
was neither pink, yellow, green, blue nor 
red.” 


II. 


When Chan Han Fong learned that his 
cousin loved a woman of the white race, 
and was resolved to do as the American 
men do when they fall in love, his face 
became pallid. 

“What!” he cried, “you will relinquish 
your sacred ambition to work for China, 
dishonor your ancestors, disregard your 
parents’ wishes, and set at naught your 
betrothal to the daughter of Tien Wang 
—all for sake of a woman of alien 
blood ?” 

“Ves,” declared Han Yen, his face 
shining, “love is more than all.” 

“You have gone mad,” cried Chan Han 
Fong, “think of the sorrow and disgrace 
which you will bring upon all to whom 
you are bound by the ties of relationship, 
gratitude and affection. Is a feeling which 
obliterates and destroys every virtuous 
thought and sentiment, worth cherish- 
ing?” 

“The feeling which possesses me,” re- 
plied Han Yen, “is divine.” 

Chan Han Fong stepped to his desk 
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and took therefrom a paper: “Listen,” 
said he, “six months ago you wrote: 


Oh, China, misguided country! 

What would I not sacrifice, 

To see thee uphold thyself, 

Among the nations, 

For bitterer than death, ’tis to know, 

That thou that wert more glorious than 
all, 

Now lieth as low as the lowest, 

Whilst the feet of those whom thou didst 
despise, 

Rest insolently upon thy limbs, 

The Middle Kingdom wert thou called, 

The country that Heaven loves, 

Thou wert the birthplace of the arts, the 
sciences, 

And all mankind blessing inventions, 

Thy princes rested in benevolence, 

Thy wise men were revered, 

Thy people happy. 

But now, the empire which is the oldest 
under the heavens is falling, 

And lesser nations stand ready to smite, 

The nation that first smote itself, 

Truly Mencius has said: 

‘The loss of the empire comes through 
losing the hearts of the people.’ 

The hearts of the people being lost, 

Who shall restore the Empire ?” 


Silence followed this declamation. 
Chan Han Yen’s face fell, bowed upon 
his hands. 

“Alas for China!” exclaimed Chan 
Han Fong, his own young eyes glowing 
with fateful fire. ‘“‘When those who 
know how she can and must be saved— 
the very ones who could and should be 
her saviours—turn traitor to her.” 

The bowed head was lifted. 

“Oh, Fong,” plead Han Yen, “I can no 
more be as I have been. The aim and 
purpose of my existence has changed. 
And what is one student to China?” 

“Why are you here?” sternly demand- 


ed Chan Han Fong. Then, because his, 


young cousin was dear to him, he went 
over to’ where the boy leaned, and laying 
his arm around his shoulder, pleaded 
with him thus: 

“See, my cousin! The flowers of the 
fields and of the woods and dales! Those 
of a kind come up together. The sister 
violet companions her brother. Only 
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through some mistake in the seeding is it 
otherwise. And the hybrid flower, though 
beautiful, is the saddest flower of all.” 

Han Yen trembled. 

At that moment a girl’s voice floated 
through the window. 

“Yen, Yen,” it called, “I want you to 
go into town with me.” 

Han Yen shook off his cousin’s detain- 
ing hand, 

“Pardon me,” said he, “but I must go.” 

“Ah!” soliloquized Chan Han Fong, 
gazing sadly after him. “A low caste 
American girl has disordered his mind.” 

The year before Han Yen had come to 
the University, Han Fong had been in- 
vited, with several other Chinese stu- 
dents, to spend an afternoon at the home 
of a wealthy and cultured maiden lady 
who lived on the other side of the river. 
This lady, who was white haired, soft 
voiced and comprehending, had _ enter- 
tained the Chinese youths in what to 
them, was a most delightful fashion. 
Han Fong had never forgotten that 
afternoon, nor one who had been a part 
of and in harmony with it—a young girl, 
almost a child in years, tall and slender, 
with thoughtful eyes and quiet ways. 
That young girl had not belittled the 
foreign students by flirting with and 
plying them with numerous personal 
questions ; but Han Fong had taken note 
that she had listened with interest while 
their hostess charmed them to talk of 
their work and aspirations, and that the 
few remarks which she had made, were 
intelligent, and proved, that young though 
she was, she understood the purpose of 
their lives and sympathised with. it. 

Because of that young girl, seen and 
heard but once, Chan Han Fong, called 
Carrie Bray, “low caste.” 


ITT. 


Carrie had returned home tired out 
with, a day’s watching by the bedside of 
a sick Chinese woman. 

“Why are you so good to everybody 
but yourself?” enquired Han Yen, meet- 
ing the girl as she entered the house in 
the dusk of the evening and following her 
into the sitting room. 

“IT am good to myself,” answered Car- 
tie cheerfully. “I’m accustomed to help- 
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ing the poor Chinese. Indeed, I don’t 
know what I shall do with myself after 
I give them up for you, Yen.” 

“T shall not require you to give them 
up altogether,” replied the boy tenderly, 
“Tt is a work for humanity which you are 
doing and I hope to be able to help you 
with it.” 

“Why, dearie, what are you talking 
about?” exclaimed Carrie. 

“About—when we shall be happy.” 

“You mean—when we go to China.” 

“No—here, I cannot go back to China 
for many years—perhaps never.” 

“Why ?” 

Carrie’s voice sounded sharp. 

“Because I must work for my living— 
and for yours,” answered the boy, “and 
if I were to return to China I would have 
to work for the government until I had 
repaid what I owed for my education 
here.” 

“Oh! Then you are not rich!” 

“Rich!” echoed Han Yen. “My father 
had to sell his land to enable me to com- 
plete my studies. Otherwise I would not 
have been able to compete at the Pekin 
examinations.” 

“You always used to say that you were 
going back to China.” 

“Yes,” said Han Yen. “It was my 
great ambition to return to China and 
work for her—and alone I could have 
done so. But now, I shall not be alone— 
and I have a higher and loftier ambition 
than to work for China—it is to work for 
humanity—with you.” 

“I do not understand you,” gasped 
Carrie. 

“But you will,’ said Han Yen. 
“Listen. I have yet to tell you how much 
I love you, and how all my heart is weep- 
ing and laughing for you. I am giving 
up all for you, tc be with you, to work 
for you. I am not returning to my native 
land, because all my thought is you—and 
everything else is as naught.” 

The girl shrank before the rising emo- 
tion in the boy’s face and voice. 

“Good night, Yen, dear,” said she, her 
hand upon the door knob, “I am so tired 
that I can’t sit up one moment longer. 
See you to-morrow.” 

And then she stole away to the kitchen 
and said to her mother: 
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“What do you think? ‘en’s people 
are poor and after we are married, he 
will have to stay in America and live and 
work here just like a common China- 
man.” 

“Lands sakes!” ejaculated Mrs. Bray. 
“Ain’t that awful! And I’ve been telling 
all around that you was to marry a 
Chinese gentleman and was to go to 
China and live in great style!” 

“And he isn’t a Christian either,” mur- 
mured Carrie. 

IV. 
“Dear Friend: 

Mother and I have been talking over 
things, and we have both decided that it 
would not be right for me to marry a 
man who is not a Christian. I am very 
sorry. I am going into towa for a few 
days, 

Your affectionate friend, 
Carrie Bray.” 


Chan Han Yen read the little note over 
many times. Finally he folded it, put it 
back into its envelope and slipped it un- 
der the rubber band which bound to- 
gether a neat bundle of letters lying on 
his desk. 

Then he went out into the night. He 
did not know where he was going. All 
he knew was that the girl who had 
altered his life and driven everything else 
out of it, had cast him aside, because, 
oh, not because of the reason she had 
given. Chan Han Yen, Chinese student, 
was wiser than Carrie Bray in that 
respect. 
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His rage and mortification, his distress 
was indescribable. As he walked along, 
he clenched his hands so that his nails 
sunk into his soft palms and the blood 
trickled down. He was only twenty- 
one. 

Thus till morning dawned. The birds 
had begun to twitter when a turn in the 
road revealed a little hamlet lying in the 
semi-darkness of a valley. It was a 
peaceful scene and brought before the 
boy’s mind his own home so far away— 
the home that he had been willing to cut 
himself away from forever. It seemed 
to him that he could see his father and 
his mother, his brothers, and the sweet 
little adopted daughter of the family. 
Yes, all the dear people who had been so 
proud of him, and who, one and all, had 
made so many sacrifices that he, the 
scholar, the talented one, might travel far 
and bring back to the east the wisdom of 
the west. To him they had trusted and 
were trusting, to reflect honor and glory 
upon them and their country. 

And he! Chan Han Yen threw him- 
self down upon the soft turf. All anger 
and passion were spent ; but in their place, 
what shame and abasement of spirit! 
The air was sweet with the scent. of the 
earth; the leaves hung silently on the 
bushes near by. Chan Han Yen fell 
asleep. 

When he awoke the sun was well up. 
He turned his face to its brightness. 

“Good morning, benign friend,” said 
he, “the Lessoi of the Woman is 
over.” 
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THE UNCOMMERCIAL CLUB 





By FREDERICK W. BURROWS 


there is serious work ahead for 
the club, if we are to maintain 
the rights of uncommercialism. 
Much of our natural territory has been 


A LREADY it becomes evident that 
ya 


usurped by our friends, the enemy, and 


even within the small patrimony that is 
still our own, the militant hosts of com- 
merce show a disposition to elbow us to 
one side with their usual calm assurance 
of the natural precedence of the money- 
maker. For example, to begin very close 
at home, there is now a business known 
as “writing,” and the professors of it are 
rapidly crowding mere literature out of 
the public prints. Just what use there 
should be for such a profession in a land 
where school attendance is compulsory 
and almost everyone can “write,” is not 
at all clear. 

May I tax your patience with a brief 
quotation from the wisdom of ancient 
Greece. (Plato, by the way, is still avail- 
able for English readers in Professor 
Jowell’s admirable translation. ) 

“And to their disciples they appear to 
be all wise?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And they are not; for that was shown 
to be impossible ?” 

“Impossible, of course.” 

“Then the Sophist has been shown to 
have conjectural or apparent knowledge 
only of all things, and not the truth?” 

“Certainly ; that seems to be the exact 
fact about him.” 

I do not see in what way our present 
tace of “writers” differs from these 
ancient Sophists, or how they can fail to 
be as great a curse to us as their fore- 
bears were to Greece. To be sure we 
should lose some th'ngs by their absence 
—the Saturday Evening Post; for ex- 
ample. This would curtail the manufac- 


ture of paper and reduce the freightage 
of unsold copies returned in bulk; but 
there would be compensations. 

The other day a “writer” entered our 
office and informed us that she had a 


very large “following,” and had come to 
Boston to “write up” the Richeson case. 
Of this case, of course, she possessed 
only that “apparent or conjectural 
knowledge, but not the truth,” of which 
Plato so bitterly complains. I am to 
suppose, on her own declaration, that her 
worse than useless screed was read by 
many thousands of persons, To print it 
was a crime. 

Very different from this professional 
writer is another who occasionally favors 
our office with a visit. To this one has 
been vouchsafed a.most vivid and quick 
sense of the moral beauty of the world 
together with a very rare gift of ex- 
pression. 

The literary output of the first of these 
two women has an immediate acceptance 
at high prices in almost any popular 
periodical in the country. The far more 
slender product of the second has also 
a certain limited market, but it is very 
limited and in the “popular” magazine 
offices her name is unknown. 

In this day of the high and mighty 
“business manager” who does “big” 
things, prints lurid covers and lies about 
the circulation of his magazine, there has 
arisen this false demand for “writers.” 
For men of sincere convictions and real 
knowledge will not give these “business 
managers” the literary goods that they 
require, 

Now a man may “write” because he 
has a moral conviction that refuses to be 
silent, or because he has first-hand 
knowledge of some subject worthy of 
record, including the transcription of the 
news of the day, or for the creation of 
pure beauty, or because he possesses the 
story-telling or entertaining instinct, 
which is the faculty of imitation. 

Beyond these four quite sufficient mo- 
tives, there is the modern one of writing 
for money, just as one saws wood or does 
any other odd job, and that I call 
sophism. 

It is much complained that there is a 
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great present day dearth of literary 
genius. I do not believe it. I believe 
that the business-manager era of litera- 
ture has robbed the true and the good of 
its market and multiplied to menacing 
proportions a class of literature that is as 
mendacious as it is shallow and epheme- 
ral, and whose insidious influence cor- 
rupts morals and debauches public 
opinion. 





On the other hand, the day when 
“writing” was a polite art has happily 
passed. No great work can be done with 
the affectation inspired by an audience 
of leizurely connoisseurs only. Our 
popular literature has in it this element 
of health, that it is addressed to the 
whole population. That eliminates 
learned allusions, over-latinized con- 
structions and artificial graces of all 
kinds, But it is only wholesome when it 
is addressed to the best that is in the 
whole population and not to their lower 
passions and appetites. 

A periodical should not refuse to print 
poetry because “the people do not care 
for it.” They ought to care for it, and 
therefore it ought to be printed. Because 
“the people” prefer bad literature, bad 
pictures, bad music, bad plays, is a reason 
for supplying them with these only from 
the “business manager’s” standpoint. 
That is one of our reasons for saying 
that the Uncommercial Club has work 
ahead. 





At the same time we must be careful 
to recognize the progress of the broader, 
shall we call it the humanitarian spirit in 
corporation life to-day. Undoubtedly 
there is a vein of this kind and it grows 
richer as we dig deeper. I am convinced 
that there is sound business sense in the 
action of the railroad interests of New 
England setting apart a tract of 36,000 
acres in Southern Maine as an agricul- 
tural experiment station. I am also con- 
vinced that there was a touch of altruism 
which the men responsible for the ac- 
tion would, perhaps, be the last to admit. 
It was by commercial arguments that 
they justify the movement to themselves 
and to others, but the mainspring of it 
was in motives most gratifying to the 









Uncommercial Club. 





According to all indications thie 
promoters of the New Theatre enterprise 
in New York have been shamelessly ex- 
ploited, and are meeting with rather 
scant sympathy in their present embar- 
rassment. There is an impression that 
something was vitally wrong with the 
promoters themselves. Their faith in 
the all-powerful magic of the dollar must 
have received a grievous shock. Four 
hundred thousand dollars and no results! 
Does it dawn upon them that one-tenth 
of that sum spent in planting a living 
seed would have endured and prospered ? 
Not the dollar, but the dream; not the 
gold, but the gleam. Looking back at it, 
the absurdity of supposing that an 
American dramatic literature could be 
created forthwith by merely putting up 
the cash seems too monstrous ever to 
have engaged the serious attention even 
of money kings. The men and women 
who could have made a beginning in that 
direction would not have needed a for- 
tune to expend; but they would have 
made very little show. They would have 
worked-——ah! how they would have 
worked !—quietly, obscurely, day after 
day, month after month, learning and 
building, building and learning with in- 
finite patience, until one day we would all 
have rubbed our eyes and said, “What is 


this?” A new theatre indeed! New in 
its high seriousness and its artistic 
mastery. There are men and women 


enough who, properly supported, could 
do that. But there is not the right kind 
of brains among dollar owners to support 
that kind of a proposition. The new 
theatre was “new” in name only. It was 
a typical dollar creation. It was big, but 
there was nothing to put in it. Every- 
thing was there, but the new drama. 
That did not arrive. The incident will 
probably have but little effect on the dol- 
lar creed. Men will continue to believe 
only in the big, the flamboyant, the thing 
with millions back of it. They will con- 
tinue to despise small beginnings, to 
laugh at sincerity and sneer at slow and 
patient work. What if it should be true 
that at the very moment of this splendid 
failure, on some obscure stage, the foun- 
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dations of a real new theatre are even 
now being laid? What if, unencouraged 
by cash, the real problem is actually being 
solved by some one’s patient courage 
and tireless devotion? If such a com- 
pany exists and needed a paltry thousand 
dollars to save it from bankruptcy it is 
more than doubtful—it is almost certain 
that it could not be obtained from any of 
these men who have wasted this fortune 
on their fatuous enterprise. The way to 
help is not to usurp control, not to un- 
dertake “big” things, but to give to the 
real workers the trifling assistance which 
they so sorely need and for which they 
beg in vain. Oh, there is work enough to 
keep the Uncommercial Club busy for a 
long, long time! 





There is much close thinking going on 
in labor circles just now, and well there 
may be. Ever since the labor union be- 
came a money power there has been 
much bad blood in the organization, I 
call an organization that can raise more 
than a quarter of a million dollars for 
the defence of two indicted criminals a 
money power, and “where the carcass is, 
there will the vultures be gathered to- 
gether.” There is altogether too much 
available cash for the use of “the lead- 
ers” for the health of the society. And 
from where, but from the general disease 
that afflicts our land, did they gain the 
idea that the objects of their incorpora- 
tion are to be gained only by huge bank 
accounts ? 

The moment a man or body of men be- 
come possessed by that unhappy notion 
moral issues loose their edge. 

The cause of labor has ceased to be the 
great moral issue that it was, simply 
because it has ceased to depend on moral 
forces alone. It has preferred the money 
power. Supposing the McNamaras to 
have been innocent men, why should it 
have required $300,000.00 to defend 
them from a criminal accusation? Or 
why should it require one-tenth of that 
sum or one-hundredth of it? Are we to 
believe that a penniless man has no 
chance under a criminal accusation? I 
do not believe that the actual records of 
our criminal courts, wretched as they are 
in certain particulars, would bear out 


this too current belief. It is evident that 
a large percentage of the rank and file of 
the labor army did believe it to be neces- 
sary to raise this vast sum. They believed 
that the accused men would have no 
chance without it. Why did they think 
so? Because they were told so by the 
“leaders”? Partly, no doubt; but the 
seeds of the idea were in their minds or 
the words of the leaders would have been 
ineffective. The idea that money, and 
money only, can do things has been 
coarsening the fibre of American life for 
a hundred years or more. And for the 
last score of years it has visibly warped 
the methods and negatived the moral 
force of labor’s upward struggle. 

The great labor leader is the man who 
perceives the moral issue in the struggle 
and makes that issue clear, relying on the 
innate justice of mankind for his verdict. 
The man who simply raises money to 
carry on a fight, takes the issue out of 
that highest of all human courts and 
stakes his all on the playing of the game 
—cunning against cunning. Secret coun- 
cils and vast accumulations of money are 
not hygienic conditions for the main- 
tenance of a moral struggle. 





After all, North men did not come to 
New England? So declares M. Henri 
Vignaud after careful researches cover- 
ing all known data. M. Vignaud may be 
right. But traditions like those recorded 
in the Sagas have a way of persisting to 
their final vindication. Few thoughtful 
historians will lightly discard the tradi- 
tion merely through a lack of monu- 
mental or literary evidence of the fact. 
Such evidences have a way of suddenly 
coming to light after the critics have 
elaborately proven that it cannot exist. 
If the Northmen did cross the ocean, 
they could not have landed south of 
Labrador, is M. Vignaud’s conviction. 
Just why they should have named that 
icy promontory “Vinland,” he does not 
make very clear. Who is the New Eng- 
land historian that will probe this vexed 
question to the bottom? A _ critical 
analysis of the Saga literature reducing 
the tradition to its most primitive form 
will, in our opinion, arrive at a truth 
which succeeding discoveries will verify. 
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Prophecy is still a flourishing trade. 
According to a recent investigator, more 
than two hundred persons in the city of 
Boston make their living in whole or in 
part by foretelling the future for a con- 
sideration, usually placed at one dollar a 


sitting. There has been no advance in 
methods since the remotest ages of 
historic civilization — conjunctions of 


stars, trances, fam‘liar spirits, dreams 


INAUGURAI 


and omens,—the same absurd sources of 
information that drew the ducats from 
the kinglets and dukelets of Medizval 


Europe, now extract the dollars and half’ 


dollars from what must be a very con- 
siderable following of believers. 

Why not recognize the insatiable 
human curiosity about the future and 
place this matter of prophesying on a 
scientific basis? It is by no means cer- 
tain that it could not be done. A few 
centuries ago the man who could ac- 
curately foretell the time and height of a 
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tide could ask what he would of any kin 
in Europe. Now we have a machine t 
do that foretelling automatically and wit! 
unfailing accuracy. Human affairs may 
be somewhat more complicated, but it i 
too much to say that they are not re 
ducible to general laws and capable of ac 
curate forecast. We may, for example 
assume without much question, that Con 
gress will be too busy determining who’s 
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who after 1912, to spend much time in 
politically dangerous legislation. It is 
quite safe to prophesy trouble for some 
“minor power” when England and 
Russia show signs of extreme mutual 
confidence. But in the presence of 
China, the ever-amazing, who shall dare 
foretell? What if this incomprehensible 
land should, after all, calmly emerge, 
after a few hundred thousand behead- 
ings, as the most quiet and law-abiding, 
well-governed and progressive of re- 
publics? About all that we can say to 
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China at the open-door of 1912 is, Happy 
New Year, and let it go at that. 

But it is not concerning such things 
that men seek the advice of the prophet. 
The most usual questions concern the 
rising and falling of the market and the 
loyalty or faithlessness of the fair sex. 
These are the eternal questions about 
which the stars are read and the spirits 
brought forth and questioned. 


INAUGURAI 


I confess to a feeling of gratification 
at every uncommercial spectacle that 
finds an opportunity to mingle with the 
clatter of drays and the whirr of motors 
in our busy streets. How many people 
stood and stared at the unwonted sight of 
the inaugural procession of President 
Lemuel H. Murlin of Boston University? 
And what were their thoughts? I doubt 
if any one failed to catch something of 
its uplift. The University that is seated 
in the heart of a city has a peculiar mis- 
sion and one whose potentials for good 
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are enormous. To quote from “Bos- 
tonia,” the official organ of the Univer- 
sity : 

“Dr. Murlin made it clear that by a 
municipal university he does not mean a 
city or State supported institution, or an 
institution subject to any political con- 
trol; he simply means an_ institution 
which shall put all its resources at the 
service of the city, shall identify itself 
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with the life of the city, and shall throw 
itself unreservedly into the work of bet- 
tering civic and moral conditions, For 
years Boston University has been en- 
deavoring to do precisely this work, but 
the times are ripe for a closer alliance of 
the University with the moral and educa- 
tional forces of the city. Dr. Murlin has 
been quick to see this great opportunity, 
and he has made his appeal to the public. 
That the appeal was effective and the 
response unanimous and cordial is strik- 
ingly atteste by the many editorials in 
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the Boston press commending the Uni- 
versity and predicting for it a vigorous 
life in the directions indicated by Dr. 
Murlin in his inaugural address.” 





The movement to raise a fund for the 
restoration and preservation of Christ 
Church should receive hearty support. 
The historic edifice is a Boston asset 
worth incalculably more than _ the 
$15,000 asked for. Nor is its value as a 
centre of religious activity entirely a 
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matter of the past. The mere knowledge 
of the fact that the Episcopal church con- 
tinues to conduct religious worship in 
the old building is an influence. The 
spirit in which it is entered by visitors 
from all over the continent cannot fail to 
be more reverent from the knowledge 
of the fact that it is not simply a relic of 
things that have borne their part in the 
making of our country, but that it still 
ministers to the spiritual life of living 
men and women. 





THE Poor-FarRM 


BURIAL GROUND 


By ALICE M. SHEPARD. 


The pallid oval of the waning moon 

Encircled with a ring of lustrous haze 

The omen of a storm to gather soon— 

A cameo gold-set which Night displays 

In starlit Southern sky—looks coldly down 

And casts chill ray upon those small white stones 
That stand in. ranks with scarce six feet of brown 


And faded sod between. 


Here Earth’s first loans 


At last are paid, and dust returns to dust. 
No monument nor effigy, no tree 
Nor shrub, but each fares as his fellow must. 























On tiny slab a name and date; no plea 

For pity save that dumb appeal of rows 

Of graves, monotonous, like tedious days 

Lived out at yonder farm whence goes 

This beaten path. Alone of many ways 

That led within, this gave a passage out. 
Another made the bed where paupers lie, 

They made their own in life. Sneer not, nor flout 
Their weak unthrift—Canst thou exemption buy ? 


No mourner grieves save that strange band of mutes 


The bundled cornstalks in the nearest field 

Who stand a throng of Poverty’s recruits 

In tattered cloaks and shawls which yield 

Scant warmth. Back to the stinging blast they turn 
Lest it should strip them of their flimsy garb 


While thin hands point, and tottering bodies yearn 


And Penury drives home her keenest barb. 


The solemn crows low-flying claim the place 

And hold their thoughtful council on the graves 
Contrasting earthly honor with disgrace 

And weighing wise men in the scale with knaves. 






















By FANNIE 


Elizabeth laughed to herself— 
the little low laugh of pure satisfac- 
tion that one gives at the end of a 
game well-played and well-won, The 
dainty dressing-robe she drew about her, 
the great Turkish chair into whose soft 
depths she sank, were the substantial 
evidences that she had carried it through 
successfully ; and the thin sheaf of notes 
which she had just tossed aside as the 
dusk deepened, were the winnings she 
had played for. 

Elizabeth drew a long breath. She 
could hardly realize that she, the young- 
est and most inexperienced of all the 
reporters on the Daily Whirl, had suc- 
ceeded in her first big assignment,—had 
made her first “scoop,” where Tommy 
Powers, the crack man on the staff, had 
been able to accomplish nothing. That 
was not his fault, however, any more 
than it was wholly hers that she had suc- 
ceeded,—because she happened to be a 
woman. Nor was the credit of the 
actual work great; for, the preliminary 
skirmish, or test of her nerve, once over, 
the rest had been easy—ridiculously 
easy ! 

This day had seen the last detail com- 
pleted. “Get pictures if you can—don’t 
risk anything for them,” her chief had 
said; and behold, there on the table at 
her side was a pile of photographs, more 
than she had ever dreamed of getting. 

She glanced around at the luxurious 
room she must soon leave forever. Her 
work was over, save only the writing 
up, to be done at the office, or in her own 
dingy hall-bedroom. She ought to be 
returning, before any rival paper scented 
a story; that very night, or early the 
next morning, at the very latest. Again 
she sighed. The world that she was to 
go back to—her own world—seemed sud- 
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| T had been easy—so absurdly easy! 


Her Bic AssIGNMENT 


MOULTON McLANE 


denly a very cheap and tawdry affair;. 
her chief ambitions sordid, her daily work 
not worth while; and success—but here, 
the pleasant little thought of success, of 
the added consideration and respect of 
her fellow-reporters, and perhaps that 
elusive thing, a word of praise from her 
chief, thrilled her, as it came, down to her 
very finger-tips, 

But the next moment she was fidget- 
ing restlessly in her easy-chair: the 
chair, she grimly told herself, where she 
had no more right to be sitting than if 
she had stolen in as a thief at dead of 
night. Somehow, success, now she had 
attained it, seemed almost as bitter as 
failure would have been. She almost 
wished she had failed ; but, though it was 
not now too late to absolutely cancel the 
results of her work, she clung to her first 
success, and could not bear to ruin it. 
Yes, she half-wished the outcome had 
been different; yet she could not bear to 
think of putting forth her own hand to 
make it so, 

In the deep-down meanness of the 
game she had played lay its rankling 
sting. She would have enjoyed to the 
full the contest of brain against brain, 
wile against wile, with some astute 
politician or wary business-man ; but this 
cheating a white-haired old lady, gentle 
and sweet and trusting as one’s own 
mother—oh, bother! She wished both 
heart and conscience were at the bottom 
of the sea! 

Now she sat bolt upright, determined 
to be severe with herself. Surely she 
was not getting sentimental! What would 
any other of the reporters do in her 
place? Wouldn’t they laugh heartily if 
they could read her thoughts at that mo- 
ment? Why, she was laughing herself ; 
surely her first “scoop’’ must have gone 
to her head, like a first glass of wine. 
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Her first “scoop”; her first full-page 
article in the Sunday Supplement; her 
first signed article! But she had been far 
happier on that first delicious day of her 
assignment, than now, with it all done. 

It was a day to remember, that first, 
best day, when she had been summoned 
to the chief’s office. She remembered 
just where she was sitting, waiting her 
turn for an assignment; just how 
Tommy Powers, the “crack,” came 
lounging in, a frown on his jaded face. 
He passed on, to report; and, not 
fifteen minutes later, Mr. Kennedy had 
sent for her. How well she remembered 
his first words. 

“Well, Miss Ernshaw, I’ve got the 
prettiest little assignment for you.” 

“How, Mr. Kennedy ?” she asked, pull- 
ing out tablet and pen. 

Then,—for it seemed with Elizabeth as 
if something hateful jostled elbow to 
elbow with all her happier moments—he 
leaned over towards her, blinking his 
fishy eyes: 

“Wisht you’d make it Gene, my dear, 
—won't you?” 

This coarse man, with his clumsy at- 
tempts at love-making, had been the one 
cross in her otherwise wholly congenial 
work. To Eugene Kennedy she owed 
her appointment in the beginning ; and he 
held it in his hands to make or break her 
career aS a newspaper woman. Both 
obligation and dependence forbade her 
giving him the stinging repulse that his 
too persistent advances deserved. But 
it was bearable—so far; and when one 
has known what it is to be hungry— 

But those days were over now. She 
had now passed the first milestone, which 
would make the rest easy. Soon, her 
reputation a little more assured, she 
would no longer have to say, repressing 
all her repugnance behind a mere cold. 

“No, thank you, sir.” 

“Well, no matter now,” he answered, 
as one would speak toa child. “This job 
calls for the nicest bit of work!” 

“Some of the other reporters, per- 


haps—” 
“Not on your life,’ retorted Gene 
Kennedy. ‘Not one of ’em. Its got to 


‘ be a woman, you know. Them others— 
not one! Too old—too ugly—can’t dress, 
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can’t act—no style, no manners, no nerve, 
That’s all it needs!” and he flung out his 
hands expressively. 


“It sounds formidable,’ murmured 
Miss Ernshaw. 
“Not for you, my dear.” Kennedy 


began jabbing the desk with his pencil. 
“Attend now, please.” 

“Powers stumbled on it while he was 
following up the Dalton mail-bunco- 
game. Found a mysterious lady stayin’ 
at the Hotel Dashwood; saw nobody; 
registered as Miss B. Smith; got lots of 
mail from all over the country. So he 
sort of traced her up a little—thought she 
might be connected with the gang. 
Wasn’t; but she was connected with this 
ad.” and he read: 

‘Aunt Martie has urgent need of tid- 
ings of Albert Mount-Fisher, his wife or 
children, if any. Write Miss B. Smith, 
Hotel Dashwood, New York City. All 
U. S. papers please copy.’ 

‘Just lately, Powers ran across a man 
who knew Mister Albert Mount-Fisher— 
or another one. Anyway, that doesn't 
matter; but we’ve guessed Mister Albert 
and Auntie are big-bugs among the nobs 
in England, see? Now, Miss Ernshaw, 
you're to find out the rest, and make a 
Sunday-page article of it. Work’s dead 
just now, and I want to give you the 
experience.” 

“But if Mr. Powers couldn’t—”’ 


“Gammon! He isn’t a woman. Now 
I’ve got a plan—” he paused impres- 
sively. 


“Yes, Mr. Kennedy?” 

“You're to go to her as Bertie M.-F.’s 
widow, stay a day or so, and find out 
things.” 

“As Bertie’s widow ?—” 

“T said so,” snapped Kennedy. “Im- 
personate Bertie’s widow. It’s the only 
way you can get in, probably. I thought 
up the whole yarn over my last beer yes- 
terday night. You married him out 
West, he never told you of his fine rela- 
tions. Oh, I faked a beautiful yarn. Just 
butt right in, though, if you think of any- 
thing.” 

Together they planned the whole cam- 
paign; first in the rough, then in minute 
detail. They covered almost every day 
of her—supposed—life, since she was 
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supposed to have married “Bertie,” as 
they dubbed him; and they listed the 
“properties,” from the forged marriage- 
certificate and the wedding-ring, to the 
single three-year old Oshkosh Courier, 
telling of Bertie’s death in a minor rail- 
road accident, which the office was to 
print, and her pastor’s letter of introduc- 
tion which the sporting editor was to 
manufacture, 

“Railroad accidents are handy,” grin- 
ned Gene, “so are fires.” For the un- 
lucky widow of the unfortunate Bertie 
was to have lost all her momentos, pic- 
tures, and letters of her “husband” in a 
hotel fire. 

“I guess we've covered everything,” 
said Gene, pulling out . fat cigar with 
unconcealed anticipation. 

“T think so,” answered Elizabeth, “but, 
Mr. Kennedy, is ‘Bertie’ really dead, or 
married ?” 

“Dunno.” 

“Suppose he should turn up—or his 
wife?” 

“Oh, there’s not the least chancc—not 
one in a hundred. I’d trust you to get 
out of it; and then you’d be the richer by 
so much experience.” 

“Suppose I like it well enough to stay 
on as Bertie’s widow ?” 

“T hold the ribbons over that hoss,” 
chuckled Gene. ‘“Good-day.” And he 
was scratching a match before she shut 
the door. 

* * * * 

She could smile now as she thought of 
her lively fears, at the beginning, of just 
such a contingency. For, after she had 
won her way in the ordeal of the first 
interview with Miss Smith, her own 
identity as Bertie’s widow had been com- 
pletely accepted. All other claimants 
who sent up their cards were dismissed 
without an interview. So firm was her 
position, she thought with an inward 
smile, that Bertie himself could not gain 
entrance. 

* * * * 

The door opened softly. “Are you 
there, dear?” called a sweet voice. 

“Yes, Auntie.” 

“You're not through with the pictures 
yet ?” 

“No; I’ve been dreaming in the dark.” 
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“Then you won’t be lonely while I see 
someone—on business—he won't be put 
off. Please be very careful of those pic- 
tures. But there, I needn’t tell you that. 
Some of them I wouldn’t lose for a great 
deal—there’s one of Bertie in among 
them.” 

The door closed as gently as it was 
opened; leaving Elizabeth on her feet, 
with clenched hands. These very pic- 
tures were the ones she was going to 
steal, Steal, she repeated. No, that was 
not quite the word. For she would per- 
sonally see to their return—with a note, 
saying—but there could be no note. She 
must drop absolutely out of Lady 
Martha’s world, and never see her again ; 
never tell her how sorry she was. How 
could she? For she would die of shame! 
But nevertheless, Aunt Martie would 
know what she had done; would know 
her name—no, only her pen-name—her 
alias, she said grimly,—of “Hattie Hall.” 

What would Aunt Martie think of 
“Hattie Hall.” What an honorable em- 
ployment was “Hattie Hall” engaged in! 
\Vhat a contrast in her life, to the quiet 
luxury of her week’s life here! “If I 
could only stay on forever!” she thought 
desperately. But Gene Kennedy would 
have something to say to that, even if the 
notion were not a wild one, “Stay on 
forever—”’ She had hardly realized be- 
fore how much this week had meant to 
her; how fond she had grown of this 
gentle Lady Martha; how strange that 
the mere girl who had so tricked her, 
should only respect her the more for it. 
Yet—she confessed that she had tricked 
herself ; in that she often forgot she was 
playing a part, so real did it all seem to 
her ; and whenever she did remember, it 
was to wish it was all true. 

There was another alternative to be- 
traying Lady Fisher; and Elizabeth at 
last had to admit it to herself, and face 
the fact, however unwillingly. To go 
back to the office after a week in the field, 
to face the sneers of the other reporters, 
and, worst of all, to meet Gene Ken- 
nedy’s eyes as she announced, “I’ve 
failed ; couldn’t get anything,”—this was 
not a pleasant nor an easy thing to do, in 
cold-blooded deliberation. Her _liveli- 
hood might depend on it; and yet—per- 
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haps she could jolly Gene Kennedy. 
There would be some sport in that; and 
something of an achievement to foc! 
him, though, to be sure, no one would 
ever know it. She, and she alone would 
know; but she would know, too, that she 
was fighting Aunt Martie’s battle, like a 
knight of old with his lady’s favor hid- 
den under his armor next his heart. 

Elizabeth began to weave a tale for an 
excuse, that would bear Gene Kennedy’s 
cross-examination. Now she was back 
again, in her thoughts, to the world where 
the struggle for existence took the chief 
part of one’s time and energy. And she 
sighed as the door opened, bringing her 
back to this dream-world of ease and 
luxury, which was to flee like a dream. 

Aunt Martie crossed the room swiftly 
and stood by her side. 

‘“‘Dear,—I have great news for you!” 

A sudden chill presentiment of what 
might be coming leapt up in Elizabeth’s 
heart. Lady Martha’s voice had a 
strange tremble as she went on,— 

“Oh, it is wonderful, wonderful!” she 
caught her breath in a sob. “Almost like 
the dead brought to life! Elizabeth, 
dear,” as the girl neither stirred nor 
spoke, ‘‘don’t you understand? What if 
someone that was reported dead in a train 
accident—if the papers made a mistake? 
Don’t you understand who?” 

“Bertie,” she managed to whisper. 

“Yes, Bertie! Just think of it—isn’t it 
wonderful! That I’ve been talking for a 
whole half-hour to my little Bertie that I 
thought was dead! Was I selfish, dear? 
But I wanted him myself a little while. 
Now, dear, I'll send him in to you.” 

“Oh, I don’t know what to say,” cried 
Elizabeth. She hardly knew what she 
was saying then, except that she was 
playing for a second’s time to think. 

Aunt Martha bent over the girl and 
kissed her. “Won’t your heart tell you, 
dear ?” 

Elizabeth felt something tugging at her 
heart; well she knew the parting was 
very near. Her arms slid round the elder 
woman’s neck, and two wet lips brushed 
her cheek. 

“Dear girl!” Aunt Martie was touched 
deeply, “Why, how can you wait to kiss 
an old woman like me, when—but I'll not 
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keep you waiting.” 

Once alone, Elizabeth felt a first wild 
desire to flee before he came. This, with 
all her old pluck, she promptly banished ; 
and she felt a dogged determination to 
face the music, and pay the piper. It was 
coming now; a footstep sounded in the 
corridor; there was a knock at the 
door. 

“Come in,” she answered steadily. 

The door opened; a silhouetted figure 
appeared against the light of the hall- 
way. 

“Tt’s rather dark here, isn’t it?” 
a firm voice. 

“The switch is close by the door, at 
your left hand.” This exchange of 
commonplaces gave Elizabeth complete 
recovery; so that when the white light 
flooded the room, Bertie saw a tall girl, 
with a boyish face, standing steadily to 
receive him, and meeting his _ eyes 
squarely. 

He shut the door carefully before he 
spoke. “As I have never been married, 
I can scarcely greet my wife with the 
proper effusion, I am afraid,” he said. 

Elizabeth’s eyes fell, and her cheeks 
burned, It was an awkward pause that 
followed. “I was afraid,’ she said at 
last, “you might, perhaps, expect to see 
someone different.” 

The young man pulled himself to- 
gether with a conscious resolution not to 
spare severity. ‘You were very consi- 
derate!” he rapped out, ‘That was one 
of your many good qualities I have been 
hearing of the last half-hour. Now I’m 
going to find out a few of your bad ones 
—I suppose an adventuress must have 
some bad ones? I never met an adven- 
turess before; so tell me about this. You 
did it for the money, of course?” 

“No,” said Elizabeth, sharply. 

“No? Then why, please?” 

“T_T am a newspaper reporter.” 

“What paper?’ demanded Bertie. 
“Must be a reputable one!” 

“Of course, I shan’t tell you that.” 

“So you were working, with purposes 
unknown, for a beggarly weekly salary, 
instead of a fortune?” 

“My beggarly weekly salary, as you 
call it, means more to me than a fortune. 
The lack of it—” but Bertie interrupted: 
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“I beg your pardon,” he said, in real 
apology, “I’ve been there myself. I know. 
Won’t you sit down ?” he added. 

Elizabeth took a chair, where she could 
rest her elbow on the table and her head 
in her hand, shading her face from the 
light. Bertie seated himself just op- 
posite. 

“Won't you tell me all about it?” he 
asked, gently. 

“T’'ll tell you everything,” she said, 
after a pause; she hesitated an instant, 
and then plunged into it: 

“Tm a new reporter; and to have 
refused my first important assignment 
would have been madness. It would 
mean I’d be fired; that I’d go back to my 
little room, and know that next week I 
wouldn’t have the two dollars to pay for 
it; and when next week came, that— 
that Gene Ken—never mind—would 
come around,” 

“Who is this Gene? 
name?” 

“One of the editors. He got me the 
place, and I’m under him; but he—he 
bothers me. This was my first big as- 
signment,”’ she broke away from the hate- 
ful subject in relief, “and it was to be a 
Sunday article—perhaps a full page, 
illustrated, under my name—my pen- 
name, I mean.” 

Bertie nodded, his chin _ resting 
thoughtfully on his interlocked hands. 
Elizabeth saw his cynicism melting away 
into human kindness. It was a very 
comely face, she thought, strong and 
brown and rugged. His dark eyes, when- 
ever she looked a* him, were always fixed 
on her in quiet scrutiny; yet, strange to 
say, she somehow did not mind it in the 
least. 

“T was to find out the details,” she went 
on, “Mr. Kennedy planned it all; got 
me the fake certificate, and the newspa- 
per and all, Then I came here—to find 
out all about her—” the red burned her 
cheeks again. “I came here as your—as 
her nephew’s widow. I have lived with 
her a week, as her only relation in the 
world. You can’t realize,” Elizabeth’s 
voice broke, but she mastered it, “what 
the trust and the tenderness of such a 
woman meant to a girl like me, alone in 
the world. And it seemed almost like be- 
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traying my own mother to write up her 
story—her loneliness, and sadness and 
trouble—for the Sunday readers’ amuse- 
ment; and expose her to a host of—of 
other sharpers worse than I. Oh, I’m 
bad enough,” she said, almost defiantly. 
“T even thought of staying on, like this, 
forever,—and inheriting— and every- 
thing. You won’t believe me, I suppose, 
when I tell you that I couldn’t, because it 
would be cheating.” 

“Yes, I do believe you,” said Bertie, 
softly. 

“And so—” Elizabeth went on, weari- 
ly, “and so I—” she took a deep breath ; 
glanced in his eyes and drew fresh im- 
pulse from them. “I thought of giving 
up my story. This very evening, I was 
debating—struggling,’ Elizabeth had to 
pause very often now to keep her voice 
steady, “I hadn’t got to where I was will- 
ing to give it all up, for her sake—not 
before you came; but—lI’ve got there 
now.” 

She rose to her feet, and faced him 
with burning eyes. With the renuncia- 
tion came a final pang of regret, followed 
by a flood of real relief ; and she was glad 
she had done it. 

“You'll do this—for her sake?” 

“T will.” 

“Wait—what’ll you tell this Gene?” 

“T’'ll try to jolly him.’ 

“Do you think you can?” 

“T’lltry. But—h can’t make me write 
that article.” 

“Have you thought over what it 
means—all it will cost you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Loss of position—lack of money— 
even Gene?” 

“Yes, yes,” her head drooped wearily. 
“The worst of it is, she’ll always have to 
think of me as bad.” 

“No, not bad,” he protested. 

“Not good—but as I am—myself—not 
as I have been. What are you going to 
do with me?” 

‘“Wouldn’t you like to see her again?” 
very gently. 

“No. I kissed her—it was really good- 
by—when she left me. Oh, why did you 
keep up the story to her?” 

“I—why, I don’t exactly know,” 
Bertie half-smiled. “I got my foot in it 
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by my heedlessness; then I thought I’d 
let it drift along, and | could cope with 
you better, and make it easier for her to 
bear. She thinks a lot of you.” 

She bowed her head before his last 
words ; but an instant only. ‘‘Let me go 
—let me steal away,” she cried. 

Bertie rose to his feet: 

“Wait—wait just a minute longer,” he 
said. “I want to tell you what I think of 
you.” 

She mistook his meaning; and all her 
pride and pluck came back in a swift 
rush. “Very well,” she cried, facing him 
defiantly, “I suppose I deserve all you 
can say.” 

“No, no, I don’t mean that,” and some- 
how he got around the table to her side. 
‘“J—I think you're just the pluckiest little 
woman in the whole world,” he said 
slowly. ‘‘And—and—I don’t know how 
to say it, nor what you'll think of me, 
but—but—” he blushed to the tips of his 
ears, “‘let’s go out and get married and 
keep up the game forever.” 

He paused anxiously, but no answer 
came. “I know it’s dreadful of me—Do 
say something—”’ 
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“Do you think I’d—Why it’s only be- 


cause you pity me! Pity me!” she 
blazed. 
“No, no, it’s not that at all. 1 admire 


your grit and your pluck—I admire 
you—” 

“Admire!” she scorned. 

‘No, not admire,” he corrected. “We 
—we Western men get to read men, and 
women, too, on a glance; and our hearts 
aren't any slower. Honest, Miss Ern- 
shaw, I—I think I love you already,” his 
earnest eyes told what his words halted 
in telling. ‘I couldn’t love you more in 
a year’s time, dear,’ he pleaded. “Come, 
we're not sentimental fools in a story, but 
real men and women—I mean—you 
know what I mean, if I don’t talk gram- 
imar—we've both seen the world, and: we 
both—love each other ?” he ventured ; but 
the girl made no reply. “After all, the 
best argument is, just that I love you; 
and I’m asking you to marry me. Will 
you, dear?” But the light leapt to his 
eves. ‘Play fair!” he cried. “Look me 
in the face and answer!” Then, as the 
girl raised her eyes—* Ah, I know now,— 
Ilizabeth !” 
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Art CLus ExHIBITION 


EARLY AMERICAN ARTISTS 


By RALPH 


F the fourteen provincial capitals 

Boston and Philadelphia pre- 

serve the richest store of early 

American portraits. Likewise, 
or possibly in consequence thereof, these 
two cities harbour the greatest number of 
genealogical societies, colonial dames, 
Sons of the Revolution and other an- 
cestor-worshippers thus providing an ap- 
preciative audience for a gallery of por- 
traits like the one recently shown at the 
Art Club in Boston. This loan exhibi- 
tion, including many paintings hitherto 
unknown to the public, was of national 
interest. 

While an attempt to classify American 
art as ancient and modern may provoke 
a smile from the venerable European 
standpoint if such a line must be snapped 
the centennial exposition of 1876 seems 
to be as good as any dividing-point into 
two periods. This exhibition of early 
\merican art contained selected ex- 
amples from the brushes of Francis 
Alexander 1800-1881, Washington All- 
ston R. A. 1779-1843, Joseph Ames 1816- 
1892, Jonathan Blackburn 1700-1765, 
John S, Copley 1737-1815, Ralph Earle 
1751-1801, Chester Harding 1792-1866, 
G. P. A. Healy 1813-1894, John Nagle 
1799-1865, Gilbert Stuart Newton 1795- 
1835, Wm. Page 1811-1885, Rembrandt 
Peale 1778-1860, John Sharples 1751- 
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1811, John Smibert 1684-1751, Gilbert 
Stuart 1755-1828, Thomas Sully 1783- 
1872, John Trumbull 1756-1843; also an 
elaborate frame hand-carved by Paul 
Revere. 
The pre-revolutionary artists have left 
a legacy of portraits in quality almost 
as ligneous, marmoreal and air-tight as 
a carriage-painter’s decorations. Most of 
the early divines are preserved to us in a 
sort of rigor mortis. We may also call 
up some picture of the Past from divers 
portraits of 
“Judges grave and colonels grand, 
Fair dames and stately men, 
The mightly people of the land, 
The ‘world’ of there and then.” 
Conspicuous as any among the ex- 
ponents of nascent American art is John 
Smibert who came to this country under 
the patronage of Bishop Berkley. His 
chef-d’ oeuvre is the large group of Berk- 
ley’s family. In making studies for this 
large canvas Smibert took advantage of 
the long voyage across the Atlantic. He 
is represented by a portrait of Mrs. John 
Channing of the famous Newport family. 
Among the artists who found inspira- 
tion in the heroes of the revolution John 
Trumbull stands out pre-eminently. In 
the formative days of the national spirit 
Trumbull was a practical patriot, a 
serious, conscientious descendant of the 
479 
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Puritan age he did not quite dare to give 
free rein to his _partially-developed 
artistic temperament. Of painting he 
once wrote: “I am fully sensible that the 
profession as it is generally practiced is 
frivolous, little useful to society, and un- 
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Thus Trumbull found justification for 
devoting his time to a “frivolous” profes- 
sion by preserving the epochal events at- 
tending the birth of the nation in which 
his family connections played no incon- 
Primarily a historian he 


siderable part. 
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Mrs. C. W. Amory 


worthy of a inan who has talents for 
more serious pursuits. But to preserve 
and diffuse the memory of the noblest 
series of actions which have ever 
presented themselves in the history of 
man is sufficient warrant for it.” 


is best known by the patriotic scenes now 
collected at Yale College and in the 
Capitol at Washington. The selection 
from his work at the exhibition is Mrs. 
Governor Clinton of New York. 

At the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury came the semi-invalid Washington 
Allston, far different type from Trum- 
bull. Spirituality and the poetic-sense 
were far more highly developed in him 
than in the ardent patriot. With Allston 
the ideal was the real. His visionary, 
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transcendental nature prompted him to 
paint allegorical and biblical subjects. A 
delicate portrait of one of the Channing 
family into which he married » well- 
represents his sensitive temperament. 
Akin to Allston in gentle sweetness 
was Thomas Sully whose technique has 
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something of the delicate charm of 
Raeburn, The example of his work is a 
genial portrait of Peter Robeson. 

John Nagle is exceptionally well- 
represented by an admirable portrait of 
Gilbert Stuart and one of David Crockett. 
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The latter seems to be an instance of the 
transformation of the atist’s character, 
for the renowned frontiersman, coon- 
hunter and military hero is portrayed 
with an ascetic, scholarly mien, bespeak- 
ing a sedentary, academic life. 

Chester Harding, a graduate sign- 
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painter, was noted for his excellent like- 
nesses as exemplified in his portrait of 
Henry Clay. 

A large canvas by G. P. A. Healey, 
done as late as 1869, portrays the poet 
Longfellow and “Edith of gold hair’ in 
the “Children’s Hour.” This picture, 
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reproduced on the cover of the last issue 
of the New England Magazine, was made 
in Rome at the same time that Healy was 


also painting Lizst. Out of the chance 
meeting sprang a close intimacy between 
the poet and composer. 


But the two American “old masters” 
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par -excellence are Gilbert Stuart ai 
John Singleton Copley. To the con 
noiseurs of pictorial art they make 
strong appeal to-day; at this exhibition 
over half the gallery is given over to the 
productions. Each of these masters has 
his devoted champions. Among the laity, 
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who judge from less exacting canons, 
Copley seems to have the larger follow- 
ing; with professional artists Stuart ap- 
pears to hold the stronger claim to im- 
mortality. 

Reviewing their line of descent it ap- 
pears that both artists, curiously enough, 
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emerged from a background flavored with 
tobacco. Copley’s father was an Irish 
tobacconist in Boston; the father of 
Stuart cultivated the soothing weed in 
Southern Rhode Island, where he manu- 
factured snuff. Copley was born in 1737, 
eighteen years before Stuart, and re- 
ceived his impetus toward art from his 
step-father, the Boston engraver Pelham, 
His earliest efforts indicate that his heart 
was inclined to ostentation and _ the 
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that go to make up a “ten-acre. canvas” 
with the same fidelity that he painted a 
face. Stuart’s interest visibly flagged 
when he had reached the neckerchief. 
The rest of a canvas often seemed 
amateurish—at least not painted con 
amore. 

“Leave draperies to mantua-makers,” 
he said, “I will paint God’s masterpiece, 
the human face.” He studied to depict the 
inner character—and nature writes little 
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affectations of fashionable society. He 
painted “externals” even to his latter 
day. Copley knew all the artifices in 
vogue to heighten an effect and beguile 
the beholder, as strong contrasts of light 
and shade, gaudy accessories or dramatic 
poses. These gave Copley his proverbial 
“distinction.” Where Copley was grandi- 
loquent Stuart w:.s simple, quiet, repose- 
ful, suggesting a fine reserve. Copley 
painted hands, nankeen waistcoats, silk 
furbelows, brocades and the incidentals 


ofaman’scharacter below the collar-bone. 

Stuart would sit down with the person 
he was to paint, tell fine racy stories, 
all the while absorbing the personality of 
his subject ; then taking a generous pinch 
of snuff would dip his brush in the vari- 
ous characters of heart and mind he had 
discovered and so transcribe the inner 
man upon his canvas. 

As to methods and habits Copley was 
the harder worker; his paintings indicate 
determined and conscientious drawing, 
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his genius was of the brand defined as an 
infinite capacity for taking pains. Copley 
seems studied where Stuart is spon- 
taneous. Copley had imagination, senti- 
ment, and a penchant for telling a story 
on the canvas. There is much grace and 


beauty of line in his work but his color- 
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his own eyes and acquired an individual 
style. He enveloped his canvasses in a 
mellow atmosphere. His paintings ex- 
hibit a higher symphony of color than 
Copley’s. His orchestration of colors is 
more subtle. He paints in close harmony ; 
the range of values is narrow, not inten- 
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sense was not so exquisite as that of 
Stuart. 

When Benjamin West found the boys 
imitating Stuart’s palette he remarked to 
them: “You must steal his eyes, not his 
colors.” The eye is the artist. Though 
a student of West, Romney, Reynolds 
and Gainsborough Stuart looked through 


sified as in the Dutch school. (The artist 
Enneking claims that the drawing to- 
gether of extremes creates the “ideal at- 
mosphere of love” in art as in other 
phases of human existence.) There is a 
tenderness, succulency, mobility to 
Stuart’s flesh tones which Copley was un- 
able to attain. Yet underneath is the 














strength of the skeleton. Blood can cir- 
culate in the skin of a Stuart. Color 
lightly mounts the cheek (and sometimes 
the nose). 

Stuart was a man of convivial habits— 
a “three-bottle man’”—after the pattern 
of Franz Hals. Man creates in his own 
image. That it was a day of Madeira and 
old Jamaica rum is clearly evident from 
his portraits ; even his women sometimes 
intimate frequent visits to the buffet. 

Stuart’s greatness was as a colonist. 
Thackeray thought him the equal of 
Titian. His pearly grays, subdued reds 
and luminous yellows glow with anima- 
tion and the loveliness of life. Each 
plane was closely related to the next. 
“There are no lines in nature,” he said. 
When representative works of the two 
artists are placed cheek by jowl (if studio 
slang may be pardoned) Stuart blows the 
skin off Copley. 

Stuart applied his colors pure, un- 
mixed, separate; then knitting them to- 
gether with a broad dry brush left an un- 
corrupted freshness which made for 
solidity and brilliancy. He worked 
rapidly au premier coup. He painted for 
posterity. When critics reminded him 
that was painting Washington’s eyes a 
deeper blue than they really were he re- 
plied that in a hundred years they would 
fade to just the right color. 

Copley painted the pride and vanity of 
life. Stuart went direct to the real man 
—the body that is more than raiment. He 
did not apotheosize but humanized his 
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subject. He was the more successful in 
securing the actual humanity of his sub- 
ject — the temperament, personality, 
pulse, nerves, foibles and intimate spirit 
of the man before him. Therefore we 
feel a closer tie of kinship with a person 
painted by Stuart than by Copley. And 
sO we venture to assert that as an Ameri- 
can artist Stuart will outlive Copley as 
Millet will outlive Watteau.". He had a 
purer taste for eternal truths. 

The spirit of democracy did not appeal 
to Copley. He left America to seek the 
sparkle of the court set of George III. 
Stuart after many years in England re- 
turned to America to paint the ungilded 
dignity and majesty of Washington and 
the other Revolutionary heroes he ad- 
mired. 

Boston is proud of Copley, who was 
born there and painted there fifteen 
years. His name is attached to the lead- 
ing plaza, a hotel, a printing house, a 
street and a dramatic society. When the 
government patronizes art as in con- 
tinental countries Boston will give due 
recognition to the other master-painter 
who worked there thirty years and may- 
hap carry out the suggestion of a Boston 
artist that a worthy statue be placed at 
the Park Square entrance of Boston 
Common in which, a few steps further 
on, the master lies buried in the tomb of a 
friend. He died impoverished. So 
thoroughly was he in thrall to the muses 
that he gave little heed to the worship of 
mammon. 
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THe Ampitious “Copper.” 


FTER a policeman has been on 
A the force for about five years, 
and during that time’ has mas- 
tered all the details and routine 
of police work, he yearns for promotion. 


When a “chump” copper he brings to 


the attention of the court many trifling 
cases which after being heard by the 
court a nominal fine is imposed or an ap- 
peal is taken by the parties from the 
court’s finding, Upon appeal the case is 
“nolle prossed” by the district attorney 
as too trifling to take up the time of the 
court, or because the evidence is not 
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strong enough to convict. He thinks that. 
“quantity instead of quality” counts to- 


wards advancement in the police busi- ° 


ness. He begins to study and learn the 
principles of his profession. He must 
master the fine points of the detective 
art, and gain the summit of every 
“chump” copper’s ambition, to get to a 
place at police-headquarters, “down 
town.” It is important that he should 
know and learn the methods and habits 
of criminals; know the operation of the 
criminal mind; take a Bertillon measure- 
ment, understand finger-prints; the laws 
governing extradition and arrest; what 
constitutes good evidence before a court. 
When he has mastered these essential de- 
tails he is a fairly well trained man in 
police work, and he well knows that in 
detective work only the trained man suc- 
ceeds. It is necessary that he should 
know the extradition laws of the various 
states of the United States, divorce laws 
of the United States, and the Extradition 
Treaties between the United States and 
foreign nations. 

He must also learn how to write a “‘po- 
lice circular” and describe in an intelligent 
manner the personal appearance, habits, 
peculiarities of any fugitive from justice, 
so that police in a neighboring city or 
state can act intelligently on the informa- 
tion contained in the “circular” and 
“make” the man wanted and turn him 
over to the parties asking for his ap- 
prehension. 

A “harness-copper” will never put 
another “harness-copper” (an officer in 
uniform) wise to the many fine points 
of the police business ; he has to find that 
knowledge for himself because each and 
every policeman is a candidate for pro- 
motion, and no one wants to give an ad- 
versary an advantage over himself. 
There is now a “correspondence” school 
for the training of the “chump” copper ; 
it is conducted by trained lawyers and 
criminal law specialists and for a stipu- 
lated fee the ambitious copper can get 
this necessary education and training for 
his promotion and advancement. 


THE CRIMINAL CLEARING House. 


There is published in Chicago a news- 
paper called the “Detective” which acts 
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as the official organ of the police depart- 
ments of the United States and Canada. 
In the columns of the “Detective” are 
displayed photographs of fugitives 
wanted and notices of rewards for the 
arrest of bail-jumpers, escaped convicts, 
and other individuals whose arrest is a 
matter of public interest and concern. 
This paper is published once a month, 
and its files are carefully preserved by 
the police; it contains a veritable mine of 
information concerning the records of 
crooks, and all classes of thieves. When 
the police do not know anything about a 
man under arrest they simply send his 
picture to the “Detective” for publica- 
tion, and ask the other police officials of 
the country if they know anything about 
the culprit. Another chief of police sees 
the picture and happens to know all 
about the man concerning whom the in- 
formation is asked, and he mails on at 
once the desired information to the 
police official asking it. In this way the 
western police help the eastern police, 
and vice versa. The files of the “Detec- 
tive’ contain photos, descriptions, and 
records of professional criminals such as 
shoplifters, pickpockets, confidence-men, 
burglars, bank-robbers, sneak thieves, 
penny-weighters, forgers, and check 
raisers, besides rewards offered for fugi- 
tives, missing people and bond jumpers. 
These files are of the greatest value to 
police, sheriffs, penal institutions, peace 
officers, special hotel and railway police 
officers, detective agencies and those in- 
terested in criminal investigations. A 
file of the “Detective” for the past ten 
years contain a permanent rogues gal- 
lery of 12,000 to 15,000 photos, descrip- 
tions, and records of the best working 
criminals in the United States and 
Canada. 

The Pinkerton Detective Agency acts 
in harmony and co-operation with the 
local police authorities ; they get the pic- 
tures of all thieves taken by the local 
police, and in return they allow the local 
police io view their picture gallery and 
they interchange pictures and informa- 
tion concerning criminals and by this 
system of mutual co-operation they 
produce the desired results in any 
criminal case. 














CATCHING THE “LAMASTER” OR BaIL 


JUMPER. 


When a man has jumped his bail the 
work of catching him is quite a task. The 
first thing for the officer to do is to get 
the culprit’s picture out of the rogues 
gallery, together with his Bertillon 
Measurements which are on the back of 
the photograph, a statement of the habits 
of the man wanted, whether sober or in- 
dustrious, fond of women, height, 
weight, complexion, etc., and when all 
this information ‘s obtained the next step 
for the officer to take is to send the pic- 
ture for insertion in the columns of the 
“Detective.” This paper is published in 
Chicago, and is the official organ of the 
police, sheriffs, railway police, and con- 
stables of the United States and Canada. 
If the man is a well-known crook, and is 
following crooked work for a livelihood 
his capture is a comparatively easy task. 
He may be picked up on a comparatively 
trifling offence in Columbus, Ohio, and 
the officer in charge at the desk will see 
the defendant’s picture in the paper. He 
“makes” the prisoner, and then he imme- 
diately sends on a telegram to the police 
who have requested the arrest of the 
fugitive. A statement of the offence and 
the necessary particulars of the matter 
are then sent on by the police to the 
police holding the fugitive, and a fugi- 
tive warrant is asked for and obtained 
in the police court. The man wanted is 
then held in substantial bail as a “fugitive 
from justice,” and he is at liberty to re- 
turn with the officers without requisition 
papers or fight extradition, If the 
prisoner decides to fight extradition, he 
can institute “habeas corpus” proceed- 
ings and then the court upon a hearing 
decides whether or not he is the man 
“wanted.” If there is no picture of the 
man in the gallery, and no Bertillon 
measurements of him to be had, then the 
capture of him is an exceedingly difficult 
affair. The only way such a man can be 
captured is for some one who knows him 
to “turn him up” to the police, and then 
the defendant can fight extradition and 
lead the police a merry chase. 


Tue PREJUDICE AGAINST PICKPOCKETS. 
The fact that there is a popular and 
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deep-rooted prejudice against — pick- 
pockets no one can deny; much of it is 
deserved and more undeserved. This 


prejudice prevents the judge from giving 
a fair and impartial decision in cases of 
larceny from the person ; the very accusa- 
tion of larceny from the person carries 
with it a conviction coupon, and the 
actual evidence in the case carries with it 
an utter disregard for facts and evidence 
on the part of the judiciary and the man 
is tried for his past record and not for his 
present crime. This continual blunder- 
ing and indifference of our judiciary is 
the bane of criminal jurisprudence to-day 
and is the cause for the deserved criticism 
of the glaring defects in the administra- 
tion of our criminal laws. The pick- 
pocket is a very harmless individual ; he 
plies his trade with skill and without any 
violence, and in this respect he is to be 
distinguished from the strong arm man 
who holds you up - n the highway and 
relieves you of your valuables. He is 
also to be put on a class far above the 
flat-worker; the “gun” would scorn to 
invade the privacy of your home and 
steal your valuables after the manner of 
the house-breaker, Thieves have their 
specialty just the same as the lawyer and 
doctor have their peculiar skill in certain 
branches of their profession wherein they 
excel the brother members of their call- 
ing. This prejudice follows the pick- 
pocket after sentence; you will never see 
a pickpocket a “trusty” prisoner in any 
prison. Prison officers are afraid to trust 
them ; the meanest rat thief will be given 
favors in preference to any “gun.” The 
jail officer fears their intelligence; the 
average pickpocket is a good prison 
“drifter” and obeys the rules of the in- 
stitution to the very letter. He knows 
that it does him no good to be trouble- 
some in any prison; it only makes his lot 
harder and he behaves himself and it 
makes his lot in jail easier to bear. But 
in spite of the fact that the average gun 
makes a good prisoner the prison officials 
are still afraid to trust him; the fact is 
that when it comes to “beating 2 place” 
(breaking jail) any chump thief can give 
him “cards and spades” in the ari of jail 
breaking. Knowledge is a dangerous 
thing ; the good things in jail are reserved 
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for the pious sneaks and sanctimonious 
hypocrites who plunder widows and 
orphans, rob banks and steal from 
churches and benevolent institutions. 


THE Unconscious “STALL.” 


The fakir at cattle shows and country 
fairs is feared by the members of the 
light-fingered fraternity. When the 
crowd begins to gather around the cane- 
board or nigger dodger the poor hard- 
working fakir’s troubles commences ; the 
pickpockets get busy and begin working 
his crowds; the ill-informed country 
chief of police thinks that the fakir is 
standing in with the mob and getting a 
share of the proceeds of successful 
touches. This is not so because pick- 
pockets never divide with anybody out- 
side of the mob; but the public does not 
carefully weigh the facts and circum- 
stances and immediately jumps at the 
conclusion that the “fakir” is a silent 
partner with the mob, Fakirs frequently 
“tip” off pickpocket mobs to the police; 
they do this to get “even” and not from 
any motives of good citizenship or any 
desire to help the police authorities. The 
average “fakir” at the cattle shows has a 
few hundred dollars invested in his busi- 
ness which is a legitimate one; and his 
games are of a nature to instruct and 
amuse the rustic population. They are 
perpetually put in “wrong” with the 
authorities by the “guns”; and the mo- 
ment a crowd gathers around a booth and 
a prospective customer discovers the loss 
of his money nothing in the world can 
convince him that the talk of the fakir 
was anything more than a subterfuge in 
order that the pickpockets could select 
their victims and successfully rob them. 
The poor fakir is oftentimes driven off 
the fair grounds on account of the de- 
predations of thieves, and this after he 
has paid a good price for the privilege of 
plying his trade. The police do not 
hesitate to roast the fakir and call him 
a stall for the “dip,” and they frequently 
arrest him and put him through a “third 
degree” to test his knowledge of recent 
touches. The poor “fakir” becomes an 
unconscious “stall” for pickpockets and 
he has no share in the “end.” (The pro- 
ceeds of successful touches.) For trying 
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to earn a living he earns the everlasting 
ill-will of thieves and this is due to police 
stupidity and the ignorance of the public. 


THE CIVILIAN CHIEF OF POLICE. 


There is great rivalry and jealousy ex- 
isting between private detectives and the 
regulation uniformed police in all the 
large cities. Railways, hotels, banks, 
mercantile houses, attorneys and private 
individuals employ their own detectives 
and do not depend upon the local police 
authorities. The evidence of the private 
detective (especially in divorce cases) is 
looked upon as “tainted” by the courts 
and must be corroborated in every essen- 
tial detail to be of any value. That is the 
reason why no respectable detective 
agency will operate for rewards or en- 
gage in divorce cases. The chief of 
police who works uprfrom the ranks con- 
siders himself a better equipped official 
than the “civilian” appointed from civil 
life, and with few exceptions I consider 
this to be true. The private detective 
agency is to-day a large business institu- 
tion ; it undertakes to do all proper detec- 
tive business entrusted to it by railroads, 
hotels, banks, mercantile houses, at- 
torneys and private individuals. Stores 
have their own police to protect them- 
selves and their customers from the de- 
predations of shoplifters and pickpockets. 
They have as a staff of operatives, uni- 
formed and plain-clothes men, who can 
be dispatched to weddings, entertain- 
ments, private residences at a moment’s 
notice. The private detective as an insti- 
tution has come to stay; the regular 
police could not begin to handle the 
volume of business which is made pos- 
sible to-day on account of the large com- 
binations of capital operating to-day in 
the business and commercial world. The 
“rube” copper in the country towns is 
still successful; this is because he looks 
like a “chump” and on this account he 
catches thieves “off their guard” and 
makes many an arrest which is a surprise 
to the intelligent and well-trained police- 
man. In country towns almost every one 
thinks he would make a successful chief 
of police ; jealousy is rampant and we see 
a new chief of police every year if the 
present incumbent does not succeed in 
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having his friends elected as selectmen 
at the annual town meeting. If an 
efficient official does his: duty he makes 
enemies, if lax in his duty through good 
natuve he incurs the ill-will of the “high- 
brow” good citizens, and on account of 
this uncertainty of tenure of office the 
efficiency of the police service in rural 
communities is greatly impaired. 


HABITUAL CRIMINALS UNDER POLICE 


SUPERVISION. 


Habitual criminals are required in 
Great Britain under “The Prevention of 
Crimes Act” to report themselves and give 
all necessary information concerning their 
mode of life and habits, and in default 
thereof are liable, upon conviction, to 
twelve months’ imprisonment. District 
inspectors are to report without delay to 
“The Chairman, General Prisons Board, 
Dublin Castle,” the names and descrip- 
tions of all persons under supervision re- 
porting themselves in their respective dis- 
tricts. They also report without delay to 
the Inspector General, and to the “Chair- 
man, General Prisons Board, Dublin 
Castle,” the conviction of any “habitual 
criminal” whose name appears in the 
“Hue and Cry” (the police paper) as a 
defaulter. 

It is also the duty of the police to 
report to “Chairman, General Prisons 
Board, Dublin Castle,” in all cases in 
which it may come to the knowledge of 
the constabulary that convicts are in any 
way infringing the conditions of their 
licenses. 

In America habitual criminals are un- 
der the supervision of the parole officers 
or Prison Commissioners as the case may 
be; but the supervision is not nearly as 
strict or severe as it is in Great Britain 
and Ireland. Under the English law a 
released convict cannot go out of town 
to visit a friend until he first goes to the 
nearest police barracks and gives the 
name and address of the person he in- 
tends to see and get from the officer in 
charge the necessary permission. 

The police both in the United States 
and Great Britain publish in the ‘“Detec- 
tive” and the “Hi:e- and Cry” notices 
respecting all felonies and misdemeanors 
of an aggravated character. All descrip- 
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tions of persons whose apprehension is 
sought on a charge of misdemeanor 
should be accompanied by a statement 
that a warrant has been issued, and by 
the name of the person in whose hands it 
is. But the police should remember that 
they cannot arrest a person charged with 
an offence of this nature unless they have 
the warrant in their possession when 
making the arrest. Prison and police 
authorities are supposed to send notice 
to the publishers of the “Hue and Cry” 
and the “Detective” of any abolition of 
jails, stations, or of any arrests of per- 
sons published, and of any circumstances 
rendering further. publication in the po- 
lice papers unnecessary. 


THE STOOL PIGEON, 


A “stool pigeon” is a thief in the pay 
of the police; that is, he is a thief at 
liberty, a stool pigeon in prison is called 
a “pig.” This is because of his propen- 
sity for carrying tales to prison officials. 
To inform on a companion in crime for 
the reward of a lighter sentence or other 
favor is “to snitch” in the language of 
the criminal world. The average “stool 
pigeon” must convey authentic informa- 
tion to the police; he will incur their 
wrath if he sends them on any “wild 
goose chase” in consequence of any “false 
steers” (false information). In a prison 
a “stool pigeon” is rewarded by being 
made the recipient of many small favors, 
gratuities, and liberties at the hands of 
prison officials, and his lot in prison is 
made more comfortable and easy to bear. 
Of course he is heartily disliked by his 
fellow-convicts, and when his prison term 
is completed, there is a perfect hell for 
him outside; he is the victim of the 
thieves “boycott.” The best thing for 
him to do is to quit “grafting,” reform, 
go to work and lead an honest life. The 
police reward a “stool pigeon” at liberty 
by letting him do a little petty “grafting” 
on the quiet, and let him go his way un- 
molested. The moment a “stool pigeon” 
becomes of little or no value to the police, 
they simply prosecute him just as they 
would any ordinary thief or malefactor ; 
all past favors are forgotten and he is 
treated as an utter stranger. 

Outside “stool pigeons” consists of 
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bartenders, cab-drivers, hotel porters, 
firemen, and the post-office department is 
used to trace people by means of their 
mail. Then, again the saloon-keeper 
must aid the police whenever asked to 
do so by the ruling authorities. In Eng- 
land the police are allowed “tip” money 
with which they can buy whatever in- 
formation they deem necessary. 


THE Districr Court. 


It is almost impossible to obtain a 
“square deal” in a district court espe- 
cially if the prisoner happens to have “a 
past record.” The judge, chief of police, 
clerk of court, probation officer are all on 
terms of the greatest intimacy, and a 
stranger has a hard row to hoe to get by 
this drag-net. His only hope in such a 
case is to hire a local lawyer with a 
“pull.” Take for example, suppose a 
woman is arrested for shop-lifting in one 
of the outlying towns. The arrest is 
highly colored; the facts are grossly ex- 
aggerated in order to “boost” the police 
in the estimation of the citizens; flaring 
headlines are used in the local news- 
papers to describe the arrest, and the 
result is a miscarriage of justice. When 
the case comes up in court the judge is 
afraid to do his du y; he dare not incur 
the wrath of the newspapers because he 
fears their criticism. Of course the news- 
papers depend upon the department 
stores for heavy advertising of (?) bar- 
gain sales, the judge will be mercilessly 
criticised for being even fair; the presi- 
dent of the local board of trade will com- 
plain of the inadequacy of the police pro- 
tection and that they are getting nothing 
in return for their taxes, and the result 
of these conditions appear when the case 
is disposed of in the local court; the 
prisoner is immolated upon a legal Mount 
Calvary. 

The criminal court room is the school 
of misery; the judge is the  school- 
master; its lessons are suspense, grief, 
terror, and despair. Life’s tragedies are 
here tragically enacted; the sobs and 
wails of the unfortunate are mingled 
with the bravade of the young culprit 
who begins to serve his first sentence. 
On every face in the court room you can 
see care and sorrow; there is no one so 
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depraved but what some heart beats 
warmly for him in all his wretchedness. 
Any experienced thief will tell you this 
wholesome truth; the prisons are full of 
the mistakes of courts, police and lawyers 
just as the cemetery holds the blunders of 
the medical fraternity. Public sympathy 
invariably goes out to the murderer on 
trial while the name of his victim is not 
even mentioned; the average well-mean- 
ing man has sympathy for the human 
heart in all phases of its misfortunes, and 
an everlasting pity for all its frailities. 


BARGAIN RATES WITH JUSTICE. 


It is really surprising how credulous 
human nature is and how easily it can be 
imp: sed upon. Take for example, an 
ordinary, everyday thief is arrested and 
he sends at once for a lawyer to defend 
him upon the charge upon which he is 
held. The “limb of the law,” needing a 
little ready money, says to the culprit, 
“give me a hundred dollars and I'll turn 
you on the street.” A moment’s reflec- 
tion would show the absurdity of this 
procedure ; cases are supposed to be tried 
upon the evidence, and counsel for the 
defence are not yet district attorneys, and 
sheriffs, and protectors of the public 
safety. The crook thinks that one-half 
of the lawyers fee goes to the police, and 
other channels which need a little “fix- 
ing.” This is legal “four-flushing” with a 
vengeance ; the thief wakes up and finds 
that the “underground wires” have been 
crossed and he says that his lawyer has 
“‘double-crossed” him. This he has done 
with a vengeance; it is plain that the 
shyster promised everything to get the 
case and get his hands on the money, and 
the truth of the matter is that the crook 
has paid one hundred dollars for abont 
ten dollars worth of legal services. He 
finds that he gets no more concessions in 
the trial of his case than any one else; 
and he can chalk it down to experience, 
and consider that it is the old case of the 
“biter bit,” the shyster has simply out- 
generalled him at his own game, and the 
law protects the privileged “grafting” of 
the shyster. Of course the bar associa- 
tion could take legal cognizance of this 
conduct of the police court shyster, but a 
professional thief would be the last per- 
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son in the world to make trouble for any 
one and press his case for action before 
the grievance committee of any bar asso- 
ciation, 


TuHeE Porice Court. 


The police court always possesses a 
peculiar fascination for loafers. Here 
the college rowdy, thief, loafer and 
drunkard are supposed to meet on an 
equal footing. A burly court officer is 
stationed at the door to keep out idle 
busy-bodies and loafers; the fellow who 
is supported by the labor of his hard 
working mother invariably has the most 
important business before the court. The 
woman who is in such a hurry that she 
can hardly speak finds time to waste two 
hours in the five and ten cent store. The 
police court runner is in evidence to 
carry the grist of business to the police 
court lawyer and incidentally to promise 
in return for his fee “freedom while you 
wait.” The dock is filled with the off- 
scourings of last night’s revels from the 
saloons; the respectable housewife who, 
in a moment of weakness, stole some 
trifling articles from some department 
store will soon feel the wrath of the law. 
The department store lawyer is there to 
exert a malicious influence on the court 
in the matter of sentence; if the wheels 
of justice properly revolved his clients 
would be at the bar of justice for ad- 
vertising for sale articles which they 
never had in their store and for conduct- 
ing phony bargain (?) sales. The boat 
for the island sails at two o’clock; cases 
must be rushed in order that the penal 
institutions boat can sail at the appointed 
hour. The tout is there listening with 
wide open ears in hopes that he may ob- 
tain some information and sell it; the 
stool-thief is there to assist the police and 
therefore distract attention from his own 
villainy ; the fellow with his “near dope”’ 
is sleeping on the benches; the “chump” 
copper is there dreaming of promotion ; 
the fallen woman still promises to reform 
if wicked men will let her; the second- 
hand dealer is there to identify thieves 
and to feather his own nest. 

Each and every type of humanity, 
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crooked and straight, is there to keep in- 
formed on the business of his neighbor 
and incidentally neglect his own. The 
drunk who has forgotten the name he 
gave when arrested adds to the humor of 
the situation and his lapse of memory 
delays the court’s business and increases 
the troubles of the clerk. Volumes could 
be written about the police court; the 
legal slaughter house; the place where 
too often justice miscarries, and where 
mistakes are made which can never be 
rectified. 


Tue Last Days. 


It was Josh Billings who said, “society 
consists of two classes, “the workers and 
those that are being worked.” Upon the 
under world dregs judges, probation 
officers, clerks of court, police, and 
lawyers live and thrive ; without the vices 
of unfortunate humanity the saloon 
would give way to the church and the 
prison to the school house. Society’s 
froth and underworld dregs contrive to 
keep the police courts busy and running 
according to scheduled time. It is for the 
pecuniary advantage to the judge to see 
that his court produces a revenue ir- 
respective of the equity and justice of 
the cases brought before him for deter- 
mination ; he can then go to the legisla- 
ture and ask for an increase of salary 
on the ground that his court is “pay- 
ing.” 

There is a sad ending to these “wasted 
lives.” Scorning to act the spy or in- 
former on their former associates they 
are arrested at every street parade, and 
public festival and kept in custody until 
the public festivities are at an end. When 
old age comes upon them and they lose 
their old-time skill, the sad lot of the 
vagrant is in store for them. The cup of 
woe of this class is filled to the brim, and 
here and there it is illumined by a slight 
ray of sunshine, but on the last day when 
the angel Gabriel shall summon us all to 
that court of infinite justice and mercy, 
there we shall meet a just judge, and the 
unfortunates hitherto described will “get 
to the jury” provided their conversion is 
sincere and repentant. 

































On Monday, January 22, Miss Viola 
Allen, will open a limited engagement at 
the Plymouth theatre, in a new comedy- 
drama entitled “Stubborn Facts.’ The 
play was written especially for Miss 
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this city, with whom Miss Allen has 
always been a prime favorite. The men- 
tion of her name always recalls the be- 
ginning of her successful career as a 
member of the old Boston Museum Stock 





ScENE FROM THE Country Boy, PArK THEATRE 


Allen, by Miss Rachel Crothers, author 
of several well known successes includ- 
ing “The Three of Us.” This will be 
Miss Allen’s first appearance in Boston 
for several seasons, She was last seen 
here in “The White Sister,” a play that 
served as her vehicle for the past three 
seasons, and one in which she scored one 
of the highest dramatic achiev nents of 
her career. However, the announcement 
of her coming to Boston in a comedy- 
. drama and a character suitably fitted to 
‘her remarkable versatility, will serve as a 
double rejoicing to the theatre-goers of 
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Company when she played many im- 
portant part roles when she was still in 
her teens. Miss Allen’s engagements in 
Boston have always been greeted with 
large and enthusiastic audiences. Per- 
haps it is safe to say that Miss Allen 
numbers among her friends more Bos- 
tonians than any other actress on the 
American stage. 

In her latest play, her managers, 
Liebler and Company, have provided her 
with an exceptionally strong cast. Charles 
Waldron, who is well remembered for his 
brilliant work in “The Fourth Estate” 
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will be her chief support, while George 
Fawcett and John Westley will also be 
seen in important roles. The others in 
the cast will include Miss Grace Elliston, 
Jessie Izett and Maude Burns. 


One of the mystifying features about 
the presentation of “Ziegfeld’s Follies” 
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to their wrists. Later when they were 
educated in Budapesth, Paris and Berlin 
their schoolmates had as much trouble as 
their relatives, for there were ro ribbons 
then. After they went on the stage they 
were with Lew Fields’ production of 
“The Midnight Sone,’ and when Lotta 
Faust died the two were given her char- 


Miss VioLa ALLEN AT THE PLYMOUTH THEATRE 


at the Tremont Theatre is the identity of 
the Dolly Twins. They are so much alike 
that no one can tell them apart, but that 
has been their misfortune all through 
life. When Yanesi and Rossi Dolly were 
born in Hungary in 1894, they could only 
be told from each other by the pink and 
blue ribbons which their mother fastened 


acter, one appearing in the ‘irst act and 
the other in the second and not a soul 
suspected that it was not a single come- 
dienne playing all the time, They speak 
Hungarian, German, Spanish, French 
and Italian fluently, but the universal 
language of dancing is the one that they 
speak the best. They came to this coun- 
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try to dance with Miss Hoffman, and 
after vaudeville experiences they were 
with “The Echo,” the star of which is 
Bessie McCoy, who is also with Zieg- 
feld’s Follies. 

One of the plays with heart interest 
which has been conspicuous the present 
season is “The Country Boy,” which is 
now at the Park Theatre. It concerns a 













the production was made by Henry B. 
Harris. 

It is decidedly a rare thing to see a 
Mormon prima donna upon the musical 
comedy stage, but that is what “The 
Pink Lady” at the Colonial Theatre 
possesses, The young lady came from 
Utah to the East a year or two ago and 
like all ambitious musicians she had the 


JouNnN Drew AnD Mary Boranp 1n “A SINGLE MAN” 


young man who goes to New York to 
make his success in life. He experiences 
several disillusionments, goes through 
some pretty tough times and aithough he 
jumps with both feet into the gayest of 
gay lives along the “Great White Way,” 
he finally comes to believe that the only 
way out of it is by means of the gas 
route. He does not succeed in commit- 
ting suicide, and it all turns out right in 
the end making as sweet and wholesome, 
and withal, as realistic a story of every 
day city life as was ever Staged. The 
piece was written by Edgar Selwyn, and 





operatic bee in her bonnet, and she felt 
that she was going to be another Patti, 
but when “The Pink Lady” came her 
way she decided with rapidity, and has 
never regretted it. 

One of the novel situations in this 
comedy is the one which causes her to 
play the violin for th: “Beautiful Lady” 
waltz song. It was an after thought, but 
she took up the violin, learned to play 
with such facility that she surprised all 
by taking upon herself what everybody 
connected with the theatre thought would 
be given over to another who could serve 
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as a substitute.. Miss Dawn has liked the 
violin playing so much that she now takes 
it up as a fad for her leisure times, and it 
would not be strange to find her ventur- 
ing as a soloist along more ambitious 


HazeL Dawn IN 


lines than in the course of this melody 
after dinner. 

John Drew has been a star at the head 
of his own company under the direction 
of Charles Frohman for some twenty 
years now, ever since he left the stock 
company of Augustin Daly where he and 


Ada Rehan were the two magnets. It is 
a queer coincidence that he has had a 
smaller number of leading ladies in that 
time than any other star. First came 
Maude Adams, and when she became a 


THE Pink Lapy 


star on her own account in “The Little 
Minister,” she had Isabel Irving to follow 
her. Then came Ida Conquest, the Bos- 
ton girl who has just married a member 
of the Italian nobility and retired from 
the stage. Margaret Dale was tle next 
and last of all came Mary Boland, the 
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pretty blonde, who was first with Robert 
Edson in “Strongheart,” and now with 
Mr. Drew in “Smith” and “A Single 
Man,” the latter being the London 
comedy by Hubert Henry Davies which 
Mr. Drew is now presenting at the Hollis 
Street Theatre after its long run at the 
Empire Theatre starting early in the 
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are Madame Emma Eames, Miss Alice 
Neilsen, Mr. George Hamlin, Mr. Emilio 
de Gogorza, Mr. L. B. Merrill and Mr. 
Herbert Witherspoon, also an orchestra 
of Symphony players. On the evening of 
January 25th, the dramatic legend, “The 
Damnation of Faust,” by Hector Berlioz, 
will be given. The chorus of the Cecilia 
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EpMOND CLEMENT, WITH Boston OperA CoMPANY 


autumn and lasting until the New Year. 
Music. 


Two concerts will be given by the 
Cecilia Society in Symphony Hall on 
Thursday evening, January 25th, and on 
Thursday evening, March 21st. Arthur 
Mees will conduct. The assisting artists 


Society has been reorganized and en- 
larged and for the performance of “The 
Damnation of Faust” twenty selected 
male voices will be added. The soloists 
will be Miss Nielsen, Mr. Hamlin, Mr. 
Witherspoon and Mr. Merrill, 

For the evening of March 21st, the 
programme will include the Bach “Motet 
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for Chorus and Organ,” Eight Part 
Chorus by Cornelius, Verdi’s “Hymn to 
the Virgin Mary,” Loeffler’s Chorus in 
Eight Parts, “For One Who Fell in 


Battle”; also part songs, solo numbers 
The assisting artists will be 


and duets. 
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for Boston, a member of Boston Opera 
Company, is one of the few opera singers 
whose work on the concert stage is of the 
highest order, Mr. Clément in recital 
is an example of the art of song in its 
most finished and most telling expres- 


MapaME EMMA EAMES 


Mme. Emma Eames and Mr. Emilio de 
Gogorza. The public sale of subscription 
tickets opens at the box office January 
5th. Mail orders should be addressed to 
L. H. Mudgett at Symphony Hall. 
Edmond Clément, who is; fortunately 


sion. Mr. Clément is one of the most 
valuable attractions at Boston Opera this 
season. It is a piece of good fortune 
that we are to hear Mr. Clément in a 
song recital of French songs in Jordan 
Hall on Febuary 5th, at three o’clock, 
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The second Handel and Haydn concert On Monday afternoon, February 5th, 
will be given on Sunday evening, Feb- in Jordan Hall, Miss Lilla Ormond, the 
ruary 11th, in Symphony Hall, when young mezzo-soprano, who is about to 
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Max Bruch’s “Arminius” will be given. leave the concert-room. Miss Ormond W 
Emil Mollenhauer will conduct. has many friends in Boston as this has § jn 
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been her home. She has frequently ap- 
peared as soloist at Apollo Club and 
Handel and Haydn and Cecilia concerts 
where her charm and ability have never 
failed to please. 

The last concert to be given by the 
Flonzaley quartet will be given on the 
evening of February 29th, in Jordan 
Hall. This is the finest string quartet in 
existence. As is well known, these four 
artists were chosen for their super- 
artistic ability; also, they are enjoined 
and beholden by contract to devote their 
life, one might say, to quartet work with 
each other. This is a rare instance in the 
annals of all art and it has developed rare 
results. Their music is of such elegance, 
such sensitive refinement of detail and 
such vanity of ensemble that it is not an 
exaggeration to say that to hear them 
play a program is to hear music than 
which there is none better in the world 
to-day. 

On Saturday evening, January 27th, 
in Jordan Hall, the first of a series of 
“Composers Recitals” to make known 
new or unfamiliar music by resident and 
other musicians, will be given, The pro- 
gramme comprises pianoforte pieces, 
violin pieces and songs by Messrs. Con- 
verse, Shepherd, Gebhard, Strube, Eich- 
heim, and Adamowski. The singers and 
players are Mrs. Low, Mr. Converse, Mr. 
Gebhard, Mr. Shepherd and Miss Collier. 

Oscar Hammerstein arrived recently in 
New York. He evidently feels secure 
enough concerning his London Opera 
House to leave it for a while. The fol- 
lowing is taken from a recent interview 
with him: 

‘My London opera venture,” he said, 
“is paying expenses, which is very good 
considering the short time the house has 
been open. The London public has risen 
magnificently to my fine artists and 
operas, and, while I have next to no 
subscription, the box-office sale is very 
large. The theatre is now paying ex- 
penses. It is perfect. It has the results 
of all my experience in building theatres 
incorporated in it, and I could ask for no 
better house. 

“T shall produce an opera by the king’s 
uncle, the Duke of Argyll. This opera is 
in three acts on an Irish subjeet. It has 





a very poetic libretto, and will be sung in 
English. I have many English-speaking 
singers in my company. Felice Lyne and 
Orville Harrold will sing the principal 
parts. During my current season I shall 
also produce ‘Thais,’ ‘Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame,’ ‘La Favorita’ and ‘Louise.’ 
I have decided to reserve ‘Don Qui- 
chotte,’ a novelty for London, until my 
summer season. My present intention is 
to keep my house open until some time 
in April, then to close it for a week be- 
fore the opening of the summer season. 
Then ! shall keep my house open in op- 
position to Covent Garden until the first 
of August. 

“My artists have made a_ splendid 
showing in London, I knew that Felice 
Lyne was bound to get the public. She 
is much greater than she was when I first 
engaged her. Seven months of hard 
study in Paris have rounded her out.: I 
consider her now the greatest of the 
coloratura s« »pranos. 
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“IT am in a position now to command 
the services of many fine singers, and I 
am willing to supply some of them, and 
also some of my scenery, to certain 
American cities if they do not require 
my services, too, but I have no intention 
of going to New Orleans or San Fran- 
cisco personally to give opera.” 





Maeterlinck has always insisted that 
the stage settings at the Opera Comique 
were wholly wrong,—that the scenes 
should not be Scandinavian but Old Nor- 
man. His advice has been carried out in 
Bosten and the following letter is an in- 
teresting one: 

Claridge’s Hotel, Sept. 3, 1911. 

Mr. Henry Russell—Dear Sir: Once 
again let me assure you how deeply 
touched I am by the marvellous care 
with which you so fraternally surround 
“Pelleas and Melisande.” For instance, 
the designs you showed me this afternoon 
are pure and delicious chefs-d’oeuvre. 
How different from the scenery—in- 
genious perhaps, but totally erroneous— 
of the Opera Comique! But now, thanks 
to you and your collaborators, we have 
attained my most ardent dreams. For 
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the first time since the performance of 
“St. Wandrille,” a living and tangible at- 
mosphere has been created in which 
every word is bathed in the meaning of 
the drama. Certa‘n conceptions are truly 
admirable—the back-ground, for ex- 
ample, with the silhouettes of the per- 
sonages appearing vaguely in infinite 
space; the gloomy, massive tower which 
seems to unite in its shade and in its 
strength all the force of destiny; and 
many other things. > - oe I 
must stop; I would have to cite every- 
tig. * * * 

As to the interpretation, it will be 
unique. One might say that until Bos- 
ton’s performance “Pelleas” had never 
existed. You are revealing it. Never yet 
have my desires been carried out to such 
an extent. The scrupulousness with 
which Mr. Caplet catches the most subtle 
and the most fugitive shades of my 
thought in the music has moved me more 
than I can express. If only you were 
both here so that my boundless gratitude 
could embrace you both simultaneously! 

With my deepest thanks and most cor- 
dial gratitude. Yours sincerely, 

MAETERLINCK. 





THE PERILS OF CHILDHOOD 


By CHARLES E. BUCK, M. D. 


OW truly Tupper wrote when 
from his pen flowed these words 
relative to child life: 


“A tender nest of soft young hearts 
Each to be separately studied ; 

A curiously eager flock of minds 
To be separately tamed and tutored.” 


The subject of child culture is peren- 
nial, always timely, and should be in- 
teresting to us all. It has been ap- 
proached from many angles, and it would 
seem so thoroughly treated that there 
remains hardly an original idea to be ad- 





vanced in its behalf. Yet for a subject so 
broad in its scope of interest, the brisk 
effervescence caused by the union of the 
various practical and theoretical reagents, 
as it were, must of necessity give rise to 
some ideas that may be interesting and 
possibly novel. 

The subject of life as it affects the 
human being, from his entrance upon its 
dramatic stage, to the time when he has 
finished his act, and made his exit, is, or 
should be, extremely interesting. It 
should be intensely so to one whose pro- 
fessional calling demands his presence as 
a personal observer at both events. With 
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what intense anxiety does the accoucheur 
await the signal—from whence no man 
knows—that marks the starting of life 
in the little inanimate body before him. 
The cry comes. The little aggregation of 
complex functions has been set in motion, 
and one more being, oh so wonderfully 
formed, has started on life’s journey. 

To those of us whose privilege it has 
been to watch intimately, this little mite 
of humanity, in its development, a few of 
the hidden secrets of Divine creation have 
been revealed. It hardly seems possible 
for anyone to have a comprehensive idea 
of child-life in its various aspects, unless 
he has been placed in the position of per- 
sonal observer of his own children. 

Many may advance theories, but few 
can give a definite idea as to how these 
ideas will work out. 

In the treatment of this subject most 
writers confound the words “Teach” and 
“Train,” and use them synonymously. 
This would seem to be an error, for there 
is a wide difference in the meaning and 
purposes of application of the words. The 
term “Train,” as it comes to us from the 
Hebrew, means “To rub the gullet,” and 
its original seems to have been in the 
habit still prevalent, among primitive 
people, of the opening of the throat of a 
newborn babe by annointing it with 
blood, or saliva, or some sacred liquid, as 
a means of giving the child a start in life. 
This idea of the Hebrew word thus used 
seems to be that as this opening of the 
gullet of the child to breathe and to swal- 
low correctly, so the training of the child 
in all the proper habits of life is to begin 
at the child’s birth, and the use of the 
word in the places we find it, would go to 
show that Abraham with all his faith, and 
Solomon with all his wisdom, did not feel 
that it would be safe to put off the start 
with the child’s training any later than 
this. Erudition, in the sense in which it 
is used in training children at the present 
time, counted for but very little with the 
old patriarchs. They devoted their efforts 
mainly to the production of physical 
health rather than mental brilliancy. It 
is a shame that this idea is not more 
generally adopted among our people at 
the present time. 

The word “train” is used advyisedly in 
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this article, and may be understood as 
applying to the development of all that 
makes for the production of a physically 
and mentally healthy being who will be 
called upon, later in life, to take his place 
in this great cosmic mosaic of commercial 
existence. The word “teach” will not be 
used at all. 

Contrary to general belief, child-train- 
ing should begin at the birth of the child. 
Just as soon as a child is called upon to 
partake of sustenance, and the functions 
are started, he becomes a definite entity 
and will surely make himself understood 
in his likes and dislikes in no uncertain 
way. He will very soon understand that 
the way to obtain anything that he wishes, 
is to cry for it, and suits the action to the 
idea with the result that if this foolish 
notion is not corrected he will make a 
slave of everyone who has anything to 
do with him, for his sense of proprieties 
has not yet been developed. Start him 
on a comfortable flat mattress, slightly 
elevated at the head, by elevating the 
bed, not the mattress, with no pillow, 
feed him at regular intervals, by the 
clock,—every two hours—see that he is 
clean, comfortable, dry and contented, 
and let him alone. The mother kitty is 
about ideal in her treatment of her chil- 
dren; and it would be well for any 
mother to pattern from her, if she is at 
any time in doubt, as to the procedure in 
the bringing up of her human mite. One 
very important fact should be considered 
in this observation. The mother kitty 
never attempts to make her babies go to 
sleep by scolding them. She always 
sings to them. Another is, it may be 
noticed very often, that mother kitty does 
not hamper her babies in their play but 
plays with them. 

A word here regarding the physical 
development of a normal child may not be 
out of place, and may be useful to some 
mother who is in doubt as to whether her 
baby is normal or not. 

A perfectly normal child may weigh at 
birth, anywhere from five io fifteen 
pounds. It will generally lose weight dur- 
ing the first few days of life, but when it 
begins to assimilate its food it will soon 
regain the birth weight. At six months 
in average cases, the birth-weight should 
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be doubled, and at the end of the year it 
may be three times the original figure. 
Always weigh the child at the end of the 
week, and if it is in good health, a steady 
gain should be noted in weight. 

The gain in height for the first year 
should be eight inches and four inches for 
the second, and about two inches per year 
for the next ten years is a fair average. 

The growth in infancy takes place 
more rapidly in the extremeties than in 
the trunk, although at birth the trunk is 
relatively longer than the limbs. 

During the first year the “hat-band 
circumference” of the head of a child 
should generally increase about four 
inches during the first year. One inch 
is a good gain for the second year, and a 
gain of one and a half inches may be 
noted in the average child, during the 
next four or five years, 

The little pulsating space in the top of 
the head of every child is perfectly nor- 
mal. It should be closed when the child 
is a year and a half old. Too early clos- 
ing, or remaining open too long, are signs 
that should call for advice from the 
family physician. 

The chest—or thorax—grows more 
rapidly transversely than before back- 
wards. It generally keeps pace with the 
head. In the average normal child it 
should not be larger than the head—in 
circumference—until about the third 
year, At this time, if the child is in good 
health, it will increase in size so that it is 
quite a bit larger than the head. 

At birth the abdomen of a child should 
be larger than either the head or chest. 
At two years about the same size, and 
afterwards smaller than either. 

Voluntary, but inco-ordinate, muscular 
acts may be expected about the fourth 
month. At this time the child may be 
trusted to hold its head up without as- 
sistance. This should not be allowed at 
an earlier date. The child may sit erect 
about the sixth month and may be al- 
lowed to make its first attempts at walk- 
ing about the twelfth month. 

It is a good idea, any time after the 
fourth month, to place the child on the 
floor during its waking hours, and allow 
it to kick around as it likes, for this is the 
only way it can get the exercise that it 
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needs to strengthen its muscles. Do not 
hamper it too much with clothing. Have 
everything loose, and do not be afraid to 
let it cry all that it may reasonably do. 
This opens the lungs. 

Expect the first lower central cutting 
teeth about the sixth month and the upper 
ones should follow very shortly. There 
should be no serious constitutional dis- 
turbances at this period. The child may 
be peevish and somewhat restless, but if 
he is very seriously ill it is generally from 
some coincident trouble that the act of 
teething has excited. It is well to have 
the child under observation occasionally, 
at this time for there are many reflex 
conditions that may show up, that should 
be attended to by the family physician. 
Two portions of the body may be the 
seat of trouble that can very materially 
affect the future health of the individual. 
The throat and the genital organs. Do not 
neglect to have both, in either sex, care- 
fully examined. Many parents make a 
grave mistake in this respect, and dis- 
cover it when more serious operations 
are necessary to correct the troubles than 
would be the case if the cause had been 
discovered earlier. In the development of 
the “Special senses” sight should be 
present at birth. Hearing is not well es- 
tablished for two or three days, and the 
child cannot usually locate sounds well 
much before the fourth month. Touch 
is present at birth but not very acute 
except in the tongue and lips for the first 
three months. The temperature sense is 
also very acute in the tongue, which 
should be remembered. Taste is highly 
developed at birth. Very little is known 
regarding the sense of smell in the early 
months of childhood. 

Speech is very variable in development. 
The child that walks early will usually 
talk late, and conversely, the same is true. 
If a child is saying some words at the end 
of the first year, and putting sentences 
together at the end of the second, he is 
within normal limits. If there has been 
no voluntary effort to form words or sen- 
tences by the end of the second year, 
some defect in the mental or physical 
development of the child may be an- 
ticipated. 

These figures are appro.imate, and 






















































apply to average conditions. An average 
child will conform to them within reason- 
able limitations. 

Given a fairly normal organism to start 
with, the task of training this aggregation 
of special characteristics is one that ne- 
cessarily falls to the lot of the parent. 
This little mite of humanity comes to us 
biologically perfect. It presents much 
the same characteristics as does the form 
that comes from the moulding sand to 
the artisan. It is in the rough, and has to 
be finished before it can be considered of 
much account to the world of commerce. 
Life is real, and this world is the one that 
will be the scene of action for this em- 
bryo man or woman a little later in life. 

The little acorn that drops from the 
great oak has in it the making of another 
oak. This other oak will not be just like 
its progenitor. It cannot be, in the 
natural order of things. Just what sort 
of an oak tree will develop from this little 
germ in the acorn, depends entirely on 
the environments surrounding it. Just so 
surely does the environment affect every 
one especially so, in early life. A parent, 
if he is of the right temperament, may 
make anything of his child that he 
chooses, It is not so much the child as it 
is the training that he receives, for there 
are comparatively few children who with 
proper training cannot be placed in al- 
most any class from the brilliant mathe- 
matician and Greek scholar at thirteen, to 
the little happy-go-lucky urchin, that 
wastes his time playing ball on the dump. 
It is largely a matter of choice and effort, 
on the part of the parent, which extreme 
the child takes. 

By common consent the mother should 
have the training of the girls. The father 
should assume the direction of the boys. 
There should never be any conflict of 
authority as to discipline in the home, for 
such will always ruin the domestic plan. 

The father should never mix, in the 
efforts of the mother to correct the chil- 
dren. He should hold himself as a source 
of appeal in case of need, and always 
treat the matter with dignity if he wishes 
to retain his authoritative position. \ Chil- 
dren very soon learn “who’s boss” and 
the family discipline suffers accordingly. 
Parents should never quarrel before their 
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children. The influence is extremely bad. 
They will invariably take sides with 
either one or the other, and such judg- 
ments as they form will last much longer 
than one realizes and have a very potent 
effect on the temperament of the child. 

In the training of a child there should 
be but two ideals that one may ‘follow. 
In the case of a boy, the whole effort 
should be in the direction of producing a 
healthy, honorable, God-fearing, Ameri- 
can citizen, capable of meeting, and suc- 
cessfully negotiating any of the many 
perplexing exigencies that may come to 
him in his commercial and domestic life. 

In the event of a girl, the efforts of 
the mother should be directed to contri- 
buting to the world a daughter who 
should be efficient in all the duties that 
belong to a true loyal wife and home- 
keeper, who will be an honor to any man 
whom she selects to love, and who will 
have sufficient tact and good judgment 
to act as the valued companion and ad- 
viser of her husband in his trials, that he 
will invariably meet in life. 

There are certain characteristics, how- 
ever, common to both, that must be con- 
sidered in the training of the child. 

Train the child to obedience from the 
start. Help him to gain fortitude, in 
bearing pain, It will help later in life. 
If the child bears his bumps well now, 
he will take the jolts that are coming to 
him later in life, with more composure. 

Train, never break, the will of the 
child. Breaking the will is like drawing 
the temper from a well tempered piece of 
steel. It makes it soft and pliable, and 
results the same in the case of a child. 

Train the child to be truthful and to 
realize that there are others besides him 
in the world and that they have posses- 
sions all their very own. And there is a 
sacred right attached to everything that 
belongs to another. His place is to let 
such things alone. 

Train the child to be courteous. 
Nothing will count more to his success 
in life than a due regard for the com- 
forts and pleasure not to mention the 
feelings in general, of another person, 
He must not be selfish or egotistical if he 
would be useful in life. 

Very early in life one may begin to 
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train the appetite of a child so that he 
may control it well. He should not be 
given everything he wishes to eat. It is 
not good for him. He will soon learn 
what is good for him and what is not. 
Offer your pet terrier anything that will 
not agree with him and see what he will 
do. He just smells of it, and if it will 
agree with him he will eat it; if not, he 
will refuse it. Not so with the average 
child. He judges by the looks of it, and 
generally will eat anything without con- 
sidering its consequences. 

Scolding or corporal punishment is 
never indicated in the treatment of chil- 
dren. 

Firm, consistent, depriving the child 
of coveted privileges and pleasures, with 
such reasonable admonishing as the case 
requires, will be all that is necessary, and 
will accomplish much more than any un- 
wise display of temper before the child, 
who will only lose respect for the parent 
in such event. 

Many parents think that most of these 
matters should be left for after years in 
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the child’s life. They do not realize how 
early, or how easily, a child acquires 
fixed habits. 

A child can be trained to do one thing 
just as well as another, and will be just 
as happy in his pursuits, if the matter in 
hand is only made interesting to him. 
Excite his curiosity and he will very will- 
ingly do the rest. 

A healthy mind well set in a sound 

body will always have sufficiently selec- 
tive activity to cause it to acquire all that 
is desired by the most ambitious parent, 
if but the opportunity is afforded. 
.. Just give to the teacher, and later to 
the world, a child well grounded in the 
precepts as set forth in the “Beatitudes,” 
and one having a wholesome regard for 
the “Golden rule,” and a parent need 
never fear for the future of his child. 

If every child could be started with 
such a blessing, there would be no need 
of any of the many corrective institutions 
for taking care of the criminal classes 
and the world would be far better for the 
change. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons have issued a 
series of 16 mo. volumes bound attrac- 
tively in boards or leather. The list con- 
tains: ‘The Perfect Tribute” and “The 
Lifted Bandage,” by Mary Raymond 
Shipman Andrews; “The Success of 
Defeat,” by M. D. Babcock; “The Mes- 
senger,’ by Katharine Holland Brown; 
“The Consul,” by Richard Harding 
Davis; “The Master of the Inn,” by 
Robert Herrick; “The Angel of Lone- 
some Hill,” by Frederick Landis; “A 
Christmas Sermon,” “Prayers Written at 
Vailima” and “Aes Triplex,” by Robert 
Louis Stevenson; “The School of Life,” 
“The Spirit of Christmas,’ “The Sad 
Shepherd,” by Henry Van Dyke; and a 
monograph upon Robert Louis Steven- 
son by his step-daughter, Isobel Strong. 
The chapters are summary-impressions 
of phases and impressions of Steven- 
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son’s life,—the chapter heads are: “The 
Child,” “The Youth,” “The Man,” “The 
Traveller,” “The Writer,” “The 
Teacher,” “The Friend,” ‘The Poet,” 
“The Chief.” 

The earnestness, the intensity of 
Stevenson’s imagination, in fact the spirit 
in which he worked is told in this inci- 
dent: “Once while waiting in a drawing 
room he saw a small boy playing boat on 
a sofa. The little man rowed and put up 
sail and hauled in imaginary ropes and 
finally, tiring of the game, jumped off 
the make-believe craft and walked to the 
door. “Oh!” exclaimed Mr, Stevenson 
reproachfully, “for God’s sake swim.” 

The entire little book is the story of 
Stevenson’s fight to be himself, so to 
speak. It does not tell this story in 
detail but rather, impressionistically do 
we become sympathizers with the frail, 
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sensitive youth whose differences with 
his father as to his profession were 
obliged to come to an explosion tem- 
porarily, in order to convince this father 
that light-house engineering was an im- 
possibility for this youth’s profession. 
The chapter on Stevenson as “friend” 
tells instances of the love and worship 
which the people of the Southern Sea 
islands had for him, and more touching 
still was his deep appreciation of their 
homage and his appreciation of a friend. 
“If we find but one to whom we can 
speak out of our heart freely, with whom 
we can walk in love and simplicity with- 
out dissimulation, we have no ground of 
quarrel with the world or God.” The 
book ends with Stevenson, the chief, and 
tell of his courage to the end. It is an 
interesting monograph and full of in- 
teresting pictures from his life. 





Dodd, Mead and Company (New 
York) have recently issued a new edition 
of Aglavaine and Selysette by Maurice 
Maeterlinck,—a drama in five acts. 

This is of the same delicate poetic 
finesse and appeal as the art with which 
he wrought “ Pelleas and Melisande”’ 
and “La Princesse Maline” (though the 
latter is of the fatalistic Maeterlinckian 
period). Aglavaine and Selysette is 
wrought in miniature, especially as far as 
the character of Selysette be concerned. 
So is ‘“Pelleas and Melisande.” This is 
not true of his manner in “L’Oiseau 
Bleue” nor in his “Mary Magdalene.” If 
I were to say, off hand, why “The Blue 
Bird” has reached so far I would say 
that it is because it is so thoroughly 
human, so consummately human. If I 
were to say, offhand, that “Mary Magda- 
lene” should be more popular and were 
to try to find a reason for its hesitancy 
to become popular, I would say that it is 
because it is too human. One can strain 
one’s althuism to its utmost, and reach 
forth with all of one’s will-power and 
good intent and the truth has to remain 
that for practical social purposes, there 
is not much. place for even as seeing a 
woman-soul as Mary Magdalene, after 
she has sold her birthright for a mess of 
pottage,—in other words, after she has 
once been a bad woman. A cruel world? 
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Well, perhaps. Yet after all, if this 
rating of values be not thus propor- 
tioned, we should seem to under-rate, to 
not give the deserved laurel to the beau- 
tiful woman-soul who saw her way clear- 
ly from the first and stumbled not. The 
most that the world can say to the Mary 
Magdalene’s who are as big in nature as 
was Mary Magdalene in Maeterlinck’s 
drama and who eventually see their way 
clearly, is that they need fear not; for 
they shall find their own. There will be 
some one or two or three who will give 
unto them and thus is the bounty of for- 
giveness measured out and thus is the 
doctrine of forgiveness and atonement 
worked out and in no other wise than by 
to some extent making us “pay the price,” 
is the ideal for righteous living and striv- 
ing, undishonored, upheld and perpe- 
tuated. It is not a cruel doctrine after 
all, for a few friends, a few dear friends 
is about all that most of us can be 
properly and thoroughly loyal to; energy 
and generosity as well, should not be 
wasted but sanely and discriminately con- 
secrated and concentrated. 

If I were going to say, offhand and in 
the same spirit as the above, why “‘Agla- 
vaine and Selysette” will not be popular, 
I would say because it is too human an 
instance treated and evolved in its very, 
very exceptional and almost impossible 
occurrence. Alfred Sutro says in his ad- 
mirable and sympathetic preface to the 
work, that it is a “study, exquisite and 
delicate, of the eternal triangle, the one 
man and the two women. But here it is 
not as in the ordinary French play that 
deals with this thorny subject; there is 
no delirious atmosphere of desire and 
passion; no, here all is subdued and 
tranquil, human emotions vibrate with 
subtler harmonies, nothing is gross, 
nothing is violent.” 

Selysette is a miniature,—like Melis- 
ande—a little soul breathed out of Vague 
and misty shadow. Aglavaine is a woman 
who would be more divine than she is 
capable of being,—an exaggeration as it 
were and (I dare to say it) a fac-simile 
of what I imagine Georgette LeBlanc 
Maeterlinck wants and attempts to effect 
out of herself. However artistic a soul 
she may be, from that which Arthur 
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Symons has said of her and from what 
she has said and done herself she is the 
only woman whom I know of who 
would in veritable sincerity imagine that 
she could lean as far over the brink of 
the human precipice, could stretch her- 
self out into the unknown instance as far 
and be as sure of doing it in safety as 
does Aglavaine and also Monna Vanna. 
Both Aglavaine and Monna Vanna are 
the super-instance. And I truly believe 
Mme. Maeterlinck feels as safe in such 
an instance if it were carried out literally 
as Maeterlinck has portrayed it to be felt. 
Of course we do not know Mme. Maeter- 
linck but she is the only person, even of 
the artistic folk, whom Maeterlinck 
could have had in mind when he made 
Aglavaine say to Selysette (who is 
Meleander’s wife), “Is it not strange, | 
love you, I love Meleander, he loves you, 
too, you love us both, and yet we cannot 
live happily together, because the hour 
has not yet come when human beings can 
thus love each other.’ Perhaps I should 
say that the exaggeration of the woman 
is better shown in her thinking in the first 
placé that it was possible. Of course it 
was the very exaggeration of the woman 
which allowed her to believe so sincerely 
in things which are not true. The very 
daring of the woman is innocent; her 
very innocence is daring. Thus, when 
Selysette asks meekly whether Aglavaine 
has kissed Meleander, Aglavaine replies 
“Yes”... .‘Because there are things that 
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can only be said in a kiss... . Because tlie 
things in us that are deepest and purest 
perhaps will not arise from our soul un- 
less a kiss have summoned them....” It 
is only the exaggerated soul that really 
believes this so sincerely that she e-- 
pects the one who is hurt by it not to be 
hurt. In the end it is Meleander who 
utters the truth,—“the beauty that brings 
unhappiness in its train, the wisdom that 
tries to be beautiful—and above all, 
destiny that remains so deaf to all.” [ 
believe that Alfred Sutro conceives 
Aglavaine as a lofty soul, an idealist, a 
dreamer. I believe Mme. Maeterlinck 
herself has spoken of her so. For my 
part I only see her as a woman who spoils 
the bigness of her by having so much 
faith in herself, who is so enrapt by her- 
self, is so completely possessed by what- 
ever she sees as beauty and by whatever 
she wants as the consummation of it, 
who, in a word, is so thoroughly a devout 
worshipper at the shrine of the call of 
her soul that she follows wherever this 
call leads—in a word, she believes so 
thoroughly in whatever she feels, believes 
so sincerely in it, that she has no idea, 
utterly, that she can do or be wrong. It 
is not, in any sense, a conceited or even 
an egoistic soul,—not intentionally,—but 
rather a soul carried so far by its 
promptings that it is unconscious of 
whither it goes. No woman but Georgette 
LeBlanc Maeterl‘nck could have de- 
scribed herself in the Melisande of Saint 
Abbey-Wandrille in the ecstacy, in the 
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supreme faith of herself as did she. A 
woman of that sort is an exaggeration,— 
an admirable, a superb exaggeration. | 
do not believe that these people are 
simply too big for life as it is lived, I 
believe rather that they want to be bigger 
than they are and they innocently and 
sincerely enough, exaggerate. 

Alfred Sutro ends his preface thus, 
“ Aglavaine herself has to realize that her 
specious arguments have failed helplessly 
before life, with its ruthless logic; 
Selysette tries, too, like the others; 


and her only way is death. The 
bruised little body in the courtyard 
is the achievement of these three 


people who have striven for some- 
thing that was beyond their power; we 
are shown that what is beautiful cannot 
take the place of what is merely human. 
Treated as only Maeterlinck could treat 
it, this little play, with its half-tones, its 
strange recurrences of phrase and idea, 
its snatches of song, its pale sunlight 
piercing the gloom, its image of little 
Selysette smiling through her tears, and 
weeping through her smiles, grips the 
heart most painfully, and stirs something 
that lies very deep,—” and again: 

‘Never has a more heartrending scene 
been written than the one in the tower 
where Selysette gives her parting in- 
structions to little Yssaline, her sister, 
who unconsciously is urging her on to 
her death.” 

Like all dramas of Maeterlinck it is 
done subtly, simply and pathetically,— 
for there is a pathos in them, everyone. 


Dodd, Mead and Company have also 
issued “The Life of Tolstoy,” a new 
edition by Aylmer Maude. The addition 
to this standard work contains an ac- 
count of Tolstoy’s dramatic flight from 
his home, his death, and some subsequent 
events of great interest which will make 
the new edition have an especial value. 
This life of one of the greatest reformers 
the world has ever known is complete 
and authoritative. It is a powerful, sym- 
pathetic portrait of Tolstoy the man. 
Two vols. 8 vo. 


Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 
have a new volume of handy attractive- 
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ness for the devotees of G. K. Chester- 
ton (and their name is legion). The name 
of it is “Wit and Wisdom of G. K, Ches- 
terton, selected and arranged by his wife. 
The extracts are long and short, grave 
and gay and are cullings from all his 
writings,—a revelation of Mr. Chester- 
ton’s exhilarating personality. 





Mary Caroline Crawford is too well- 
known as a Boston author and as an in- 
teresting historian of the city of her 
birth from its earliest days, “St. Bo- 
tolph’s Town,” “Old Boston Days and 
Ways” and “Romantic Days in Old Bos- 
ton” were rich in information involving 
her own sex. Miss Crawford is just as 
painstaking and searching a seer in the 
study of personalities and the result of 
such study is now published with the 
title, “Goethe and his Woman Friends.” 
Miss Crawford made a trip to Germanv 
to secure necessarv material, where she 
collected the majority of the hundred pic- 
tures with which the book is illustrated. 
Miss Crawford is a woman of many and 
varied interests. She is a graduate of 
Radcliffe College and actively associated 
with the literary life of Boston. She is 
also active along the lines of civic and 
humanitarian progress. She has been for 
some time secretary of the “Ford Hall” 
lectures. 

Her volume upon Goethe is written 
with a desire to defend Goethe from his 
critics. She begins with an appreciation 
of his mother, It next considers 
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Gretchen, the prototype of Marguerite 
and proceeds to Charlotte, the Countess 
von Stein, Angelica Kauffmann, the child 
Bettina, Christiane Vulpius and Ulrike 
von Luetzow. 

Miss Crawford is an avowed partisan 
and believes she is justified in her atti- 
tude, her interpretation of this man of 
“overflowing lovingness.” The book is 
full of events, important and unim- 
portant and is richly illustrated. It is an 
appreciation of Goethe’s personality, 
really, especially in regard to his relations 
with women and of course this is really a 
consummate phase of his life and 
achievements. The book is very attrac- 
tively bound. It is published by Little, 
Brown and Company. 


One of the most interesting little books 
that has been issued during the season is 
“The Eleventh Hour in the Life of Julia 
Ward Howe,” by her daughter, Maud 
Howe (Elliott). Mrs. Elliott is well 
known as the wife of John Elliott, the 
artist and as the author of “Roma. Beata,” 
“Sun and Shadow in Spain,” “Sicily in 
Shadow and Sun.” 

She gives in this little book a most 
faithful and intimate picture of her 
mother’s closing years. It is valuable on 
account of its coming from one who real- 
ly knew her and lived with her and felt 
the power and fruitfulness of her rich 
long life. It tells of her habits of work 
and play described with simplicity and 
sympathetic understanding. Mrs. Howe’s 
was a life consecrated to the joy of toil 
and she works regularly and industrious- 
ly and much of the secret of her fruitful 
and happy longevity were due to her at- 
titude toward labor. It is an earnest ac- 
count, a labor of love,—this little book. 
Mrs, Elliott aims to share her lesson 
from the Eleventh Hour of this ancient 
morn’s rich life, with her reader. There 
are other biographies of Mrs. Howe and 
other accounts of her life but none more 
sympathetic nor more true in presenting 
a loving picture. 

She tells many an instance of her wis- 
dom and other qualities,—of her earnest 
joy in the study of Greek literature at a 

comparatively late hour in life. She tells 
of a young fellow who was continuously 
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doing the wrong thing and whose mind 
was agitated over something which he 
wished to do and which could not pos- 
sibly end in aught save disaster and un- 
happy circumstance for himself. He 
was trying to justify the doing of it to 
himself by making himself believe that it 
was a noblesacrifice and that one ought to 
make such a sacrifice, etc., and he put to 
Mrs. Howe the question—Ought we not 
be willing to do such a duty of sacrifice, 
etc. Mrs. Howe saw through his motive 
in an instant. She saw that he merely 
wanted to do the thing and that he 
wanted to be pillared up and approved of 
by Mrs. Howe’s sanction after having put 
this cloaked appeal to her. Mrs. Howe 
looked at him and then said: “We come 
into the world alone, we go out of the 
world alone, and there is nothing of us 
but ourselves.” By Little, Brown and 
Company. 


In “The Brownings, Their Life and 
Art,” Miss Whiting has produced one of 
her most important works and what may 
fairly be considered a valuable contribu- 
tion to biographical literature. She has 
aimed to present the separate life of both 
Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett 
up to the time of their marriage; to 
portray something of that idyl of married 
life that lasted only fifteen years, the 
most beautiful romance the world has 
ever known; and to picture, as best she 
might, the wonderful richness of Brown- 
ing’s poetic development, achievements 
and brilliant experiences during the 
twenty-eight years remaining to him, 
after he had felt that all achievement was 
ended because of the loss of his “Lyric 
Love.” 

Miss Whiting’s frequent sojourns in 
Florence and Rome have perhaps served 
to familiarize her with the scenic setting 
of Italian life that encompassed and 
enthralled the wedded poets, and her 
friendship with Mrs, Browning’s name- 
sake niece, Miss Elizabeth Barrett of 
Rome, has been another felicitous aid in 
drawing upon some hitherto untrodden 
fields of interest connected with the lives 
of the two poets. Literature is already 
rich in notable criticism of the immortal 
work of Robert Browning; and Miss 
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Whiting’s effort is to interpret more es- 
pecially the characteristics, and friend- 
ships, and manifold interests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, in their enthusiasm for 
Italy, their views of life, their devotion 
to poetic art, and the wide range of their 
friendships. The period in which they 
lived was one of the most brilliant in 
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contemporary genius ; and their circle in- 
cluded Wordsworth, Landor, Tennyson, 
Rossetti, Milsand, Trollope, Leighton, 
Millais, Jowett, Harriet Hosmer, the 
Storys, the Hawthornes, Margaret Ful- 
ler, Mrs. Stowe, Ruskin, and many others 
of the immortals in literature and life. 
(Little, Brown and Company, Boston.) 





THE Last VIEW OF THE MARTYRED PRESIDENT 


By L. C. BREED 


NTEREST in everything pertaining placing of the casket in its final resting 


| to President L:ncoln increases with 
the lapse of time, and it is, in a 

sense, a duty, as well as a privilege 
to add ever so little to the facts and 
particulars concerning him which are 
already in possessic:- of the historian and 
through him, of the American nation that 
loved him so well in life and who so 
sacredly revere and preserve his memory 
in death. 

On the occasion of a visit to Spring- 
field, the martyred president’s old home, 
the writer learned that a leading con- 
tractor superintended not only the build- 
ing of the monument in Oak Ridge ceme- 
tery, but had the personal responsibility 
of the custody of the remains of Presi- 
dent Lincoln from the time that he en- 
tered upon the work until the casket was 
removed from its temporary resting place 
and placed in the crypt beneath the monu- 
ment which towers above it—having been 
during this interval, under bonds in the 
sum of fifty thousand dollars to the State 
of Illinois. To protect the body and to 
safe-guard himself, the contractor had 
private watchmen in charge of the 
premises night and day. As the con- 
tractor, during the war with Spain, had 
charge of a brigade, he enjoyed the con- 
fidence of his fellow citizens and the 
State authorities as to the character and 
efficiency of his provisions made in this 
important respect. 

Wishing to learn some particulars con- 
cerning the circumstances incident to the 


place, | sought and obtained interesting 
information concerning the matter during 
my sojourn in the capital city. 

When the metallic coffin was placed in 
the receptacle provided for it, the casket 
in which had been brought from 
Washington in the spring of 1865, was 
buried nearby, but only the custodian of 
the cemetery at that time knew the exact 
spot. It ‘troubled the parties in charge 
of the work, because it would not be pos- 
sible to avoid the risk of destroying the 
casket in the excavating necessary fore 
the foundation of the monument. 

One day one of the men came rushing 
to the superintendent as he came upon the 
ground, and told him that the steam 
shovel which bore prongs on its basket, 
had struck an object, which upon exam- 
ining was found to be a casket, and the 
man was in great distress and horror at 
the accidental act of sacrilege of which 
he supposed he had been guilty. The 
superintendent at once reassured him by 
telling him this was undoubtedly the 
empty Washington casket, and on mak- 
ing a careful examination found this to 
be the case. 

“What disposition,’ I inquired, “was 
made of this casket?” ‘The superin- 
tendent took charge of it,” said my in- 
formant, “and removed three of the 
beautiful and costly handles. In spite of 
the care bestowed upon the custody of 
the casket, one other was removed and 
stolen. Of the three one was given to the 
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State, one to the custodian of the ceme- 
tery, and the superintendent reserved the 
other. Later on the casket was buried in 
a niche provided for it under one of the 
corners of the crypt, twenty-two feet 
below the surface, and no one but the 
superintendent and the men who did the 
work, knew the exact location.” 

“T have heard that Robert Lincoln 
feared the remains might be disturbed 
and saw the contractor with regard to 
the matter.” 

“Yes, that is so. One day he and Gov- 
ernor Yates called on the company and 
Mr. Lincoln, in explaining the object of 
his visit, stated that he wished to learn 
the expense of enclosing the casket in a 
steel case, similar to the method employed 
in case of Mr. Pullman’s remains, the 
engineer’s plans for which he would fur- 
nish and the expense of providing he 
would bear personally.” 

He was informed that it would prob- 
ably cost one thousand dollars. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Lincoln, “I 
would like this to be done.” 

“At this juncture, the governor, who 
stoo | a little in the rear of Mr. Lincoln, 
made a sign signifying his assumption of 
the matter in behalf of the State, at least 
that was the way it was understood, and 
‘it so turned out.’ 

“Did Mr. Lincoln make any criticism 
concerning the original provision for the 
protection of his father’s remains?” 

“Why, he was asked, in effect, some- 
thing bearing on the matter, and he re- 
plied it was not to protect the body from 
ghouls, but to safe-guard it from his 
friends. He went on to state that his 
father’s body had already been moved 
fourteen times and he wished to know 
beyond peradventure, that the difficulty 
and expense of so doing would be so 
great, it would act as a deterrant, at least 
during his own life-time.” 

“T have heard this contractor was the 
last man who gazed on the features of 
the dead president.” 

“Well—not exactly, for though he 
was present and in charge, one of the two 
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plumbers he engaged to open the leaden 
coffin, in sealing the opening, was actually 
the last person who saw or will ever see 
his face. There was, in fact, an attempt 
nade to contest this privilege on the part 
of these two men, and the contractor in- 
terfered. He ordered an opening cut 
about a foot and a half long at the head 
of the coffin. The aperture was made by 
drilling at the top and sides and turning 
up the cutting like a hinge.” 

“Was the body in a good state of 
preservation ?” 

‘Remarkably, since the features were 
easily recognizable, showing that the 
process of embalming in April, 1865, had 
been skilfully performed.” 

“A transparent white film covered the 
features and rendered them reasonably 
natural, in spite of the fact that a careful 
examination showed the skin to be quite 
yellow. The beard, at the ends, was 
slightlv curly, and had the appearance of 
having grown since death, as it did not 
in this respect exactly resemble well 
known likenesses taken just before death. 
His cravat and vest were also in a re- 
markable state of preservation, intact and 
glossy, but the silken pillow on which the 
head rested was badly decayed. The chin 
was slightly elevated as if, in some way, 
the coffin had been subjected to a jar.” 

“Besides President Lincoln, his wife 


and children are buried . beneath the 
monument, are they not?” 
“Yes, and provision is made _ for 


Robert Lincoln and family. In order to 
furnish Mr. Lincoln with documentary 
evidence of this fact, the contractor wrote 
him, formally, advising him of it, though 
it is hardly probable any use will need to 
be made of his letter.”’ 





































‘How long a time had elapsed since the | 


body was embalmed and the time when 
it was viewed ?” 

“A little more than thirty-seven years. 
A few years longer than in case of 


Napoleon,* when his body was viewed | 


at St. Helena.” 
The writer’s earliest visit to Spring- 
field was in the fall of 1865, when, as a 


*When Napoleon’s remains were viewed at St. Helena on the occasion of the removal of 
his body to France, it was found to be in a remarkable state of preservation and his features 


readily recognized. 
It was noted that 
always closely shaven 


a slight growth of the beard had taken place, 


for Napoleon was 
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lad, | was making a tour of the West. I 
first proceeded to the Lincoln home, and 
from thence to Oak Ridge cemetery. 
There | found a company of soldiers en- 
camped for the purpose of guarding the 
receiving tomb of the cemetery, in which 
the remains of the president had tem- 
porarily been placed. The outer doors 
were thrown oper and I stood and gazed 
through the iron bars of the inner gate 
into the tomb, Within almost arm’s 
reach, the casket rested upon a bier, and 
a wreath of flowers lay upon it, Close 
by, alongside of his father, was a smaller 
casket containing the body of. little Tad, 
—the pet name by which he was called 
by the great man in whose heart there 
was always an affectionate interest for 
all children. 

Boy though I was at the time, I was 
old enough to measurably grasp the ex- 
tent of the calamity of Mr. Lincoln’s 
death to the nation and to experience and 
share with my elders, the sorrow so uni- 
versally and deeply felt. As I reverently 
stood at the tomb and peered within, I 
felt a keener realization of the events of 
six months earlier than otherwise could 
have been my lot. 

And now, after the lapse of forty-two 
years, the grown man wended his way 
again to the cemetery. On the occasion 
of my second visit, several soldiers were 
also at Oak Ridge to pay their respects 
and to gratify their desire to see the place 
where they had laid him whom the 
nation, and indeed the civilized world 
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delights to honor. From their appear- 
ance | readily was aware that no one of 
these men was born while the martyred 
president was living. 

Later in the day, I met a gentleman 
who was at Springfield on a matter of 
business, and in speaking of my first 
visit, he told me he used to live at Spring- 
field, ar’ his home was near Mr. Lin- 
aln’s. ‘The family of his father were 
itimate with their neighbors, and as a 
young lad he had often dined at Mr. 
Lincoln’s home, prior to his election to 
the presidency. 

Before leaving the city, I walked 
around to the Lincoln residence, which I 
found was being repaired. The State 
owns it, and having charge of the 
property, it will be carefully cared for 
and preserved as far as practicable, from 
the ravages of time. 

Musing over the events of the day, the 
well known lines of President Lincoln’s 
favorite poem came to mind :— 


“O, why should the spirit of mortal be 
proud? 

Like a swift-fleeting meteor, a fast-fly- 
ing cloud, 

A flash of the lightning, a break of the 
wave, 

He passeth from life to his rest in the 
grave.” 


The Lincoln monument is ninety-eight 
feet high, from the ground line to apex. 
It has five crypts and a memorial hall. 
The cost was about half a million dollars. 





Hisroric FIREPLACES 


By KATE ANDERSON WADSWORTH 


ERHAPS it is because the fire on 

the hearth has almost gone out in 

New England that some of us 

cling so tenaciously to the home- 
steads, and visit them from time to time 
with renewed interest. Here we find the 
generous fireplaces about which the men 


and women famed in history once 
gathered, as happy boys and girls. 

They received their inspiration for 
strong, useful lives not alone from the 
glow of the burning logs, but also from 
the quiet presence of the “Serene 
Mother” knitting in the chimney corner. 
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Saturated with the peace and repose 
which came from such a combination of 
influences, the youth of the fireside days 
met, with calm strength, the problems 
which have always and must always 
assail youth. 

It was here that the healthy desire was 
created in the boy to become a man that 
he might provide sufficient flax for the 
spinning, and chop his stint of wood; 
and in the heart of the young girl a glad 
acquiescence to these simple preparations 


ns 


FIREPLACE IN THE KITCHEN OF THE JOHN ApAMS HovusE AT QUINCY 


for home building. What potent charms 
those homely fireside ideals contained ! 

It was the “Serene Mother” herself 
who taught her daughters to bake and 
brew, to spin and sew in the days when 
cooking school and sewing class were as 
superfluous in those fireside households 
as are reels and spinning wheels in these 
of the firesideless ones. 

A dim whisper of memories always 
hovers about the hearths where families 


have gathered for generations and th 
imagination is liberated; it is the keen 
pleasure of such an experience that draws 
one again and again to the historic fire- 
places, though it be sometimes mistaker 
for a traveler’s curiosity. 

One can almost scent the roasting 
apples and get the fragrance from grand- 
father’s mug of flip as the red poker is 
thrust into it to give the final mellow 
taste. The warmest corner was always 


kept for the white-haired members of the 


wee 


MASSACHUSETTS 


family, and they were made welcome in 
the midst of the circle of cheerful young 
people ; their presence considered a bene- 
diction, rather than a menace to good 
times ! 

Everything about those fireplaces was 
generous, inviting, expansive. The 
chimney in the living room of the house 
where John Adams was born, is over 
eight feet wide and the opening is quite 
large enough to permit one’s standing 
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inside. As I did this once to see if it 
could be done, I looked up at the bit of 
blue sky above, and was convinced that 
our ancestors did not die of vitiated air! 

This particular fireplace is also large 
enough to admit of a settle placed on the 
brick flagging inside the chimney. One 
can easily imagine little John Adams sit- 
ting on such a settle and gazing upward 
to watch the gentle snowflakes approach 
the entrance only to be converted, by the 
rising heat, to tiny drops of water ; unless 


She was capable of doing, not only the 
spinning, but also of watching the 
chickens which must be slowly turned on 
the roasting spits, in order to get the 
desired brown. The various pots which 
hung on the iron crane also insisted upon 
her attention, the busy bubbling things! 

Beautiful “Dorothy Q”! With all her 
charm and her homely, practical fireside 
accomplishments how she held the warm 
affection of John Hancock throughout 
their long, happy married life. 


FIREPLACE IN THE KITCHEN OF THE “DorotHy Q” House, aT Quincy, MASSACHUSETTS 


he preferred to lie prone on the brick 
flagging before the fire, using it as a light 
by which to read. 


How altogether desirable Dorothy 
Quincy must have looked to John Han- 
cock as he saw her, busy with her spin- 
ning wheel drawn close to the great fire- 
place in the kitchen of her father’s house ; 
the ruddy glow of the fire giving an 
added charm to the sweet radiance of her 
face. 


The modern Dorothy, with the toe of 
her mannish boot resting against the base 
of the radiator, her chair tipped back to 
a perilous degree, and her muscular arms 
stretched above her head, converses in- 
telligently with the modern John on any 
subject he pleases to introduce. She is 
frankly interested in his work and his 
sports—in fact she is a fine fellow and a 
congenial, jolly companion! 


It is Charles Dudley Warner who 
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says: ‘The family has gone, as an insti- 
tution, with the hearth, though there still 
are attempts to bring up a family round 
a register.” 

Possibly it is the paralyzing effect of a 
square of iron in the floor, or a columnar 
monstrosity against the wall which has 
imperilled the family as an institution, 
but certainly it is passing with the pass- 
ing of the fireside life. 

I am convinced that the following con- 
versation which I overheard could not 
have taken place in one of those fireside 
homes, in the presence of the “Serene 
Mother” and the white-haired grandsire. 

They were both well born, well 
educated and presumably well bred. 
They were planning to be married. 

Dorothy: “Mother wants me to take 
a course of cooking lessons, but I think it 
is all rot!” 

John (anxiously): “Why rot?” 

Dorothy: “Because if it is necessarv 
to do so, any girl of intelligence can cook 
if she has at hand a good cook book; wny 
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waste three mornings a week in a 
kitchen smelling of hot fat, when one can 
be on the golf links instead, breathing 
the fresh, clear air?” 

John: “But your mother is such a 
peach, how can you deny her any wish?” 

Dorothy: “Sure! Mother is the 
sweetest thing that ever happened, but 
she is of another generation and does not 
understand the needs of the modern girl. 
She would have me do all the things she 
did when she was a girl and it is per- 
fectly ridiculous!” 

John (dejectedly): “So you are not 
going to take a course in cooking?” 

Dorothy: ‘Not on your life!” 

This was a radiator conversation ! 

There is something about the glow of 
an open fire that brings a gentle tone and 
inspires sympathetic confidences. Tender 
memories are revived. Pure thoughts 
reign; it is as if the sight of the flames 
burned out the dross of thought and 
desiie. Let us cling to the Hearth and 
pile the logs high. 


THE BEREFT MOTHER 


By ELEANOR ROBBINS WILSON. 


Again the maple trees are gayly drest 

In russet, crimson, gold and paling green, 

And joyous children, eager, seek to glean 

The tinted showers falling on earth’s breast ; 

O childish hearts with wealth of childish zest 

What could my hands withhold from Autumn’s’ queen 
To share the joy you garner from the scene 

And live the present in such idle quest. 


But no, the years have higher trained my eyes, 
I scan the top-most branches of the trees 

Each time, as Autumn gravely can attest ; 

I sense the meaning of the South Wind’s sighs 
When she steals back, far over summer seas, 


To rock once a little empty nest. 
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THE SISTER 





By FRANCES BENT DILLINGHAM 


This instalment concludes Miss Dillingham’s admirably written novel. 


CHAPTER V. (CONTINUED.) 

“Ruth,” she leaned forward and drew 
the girl into her arms, “the young man 
who has so disturbed our peaceful lives 
is gone out of them. He will not return, 
believe me; there is now no hindrance to 
thy spiritual life. Thy heart is softened 
and chastened, the Lord will not give 
thee over, thou shalt become one with 
me. Thy soul might have been lost to 
me had this young man come hither, 
though I longed for him, Rutn, despite 
his perverseness. Now from the note he 
has written me, a note of base insult, I 
see that he can never more become my 
follower nor can I help him in his need. 
But now,” she rose almost briskly put- 
ting Ruth gently away, “thy work lies 
before thee and thy hours shall be glad 
and useful. Dost thou think thou couldst 
preach again soon?” 

“Oh, nay,” cried Ruth, “nay, ask me 
not, let me rest this winter, while my 
heart is full of grief—and my mother 
and father—” she did not finish; De- 
borah bowed over her and touched the 
soft, golden hair with her hand, then left 
the room. 

“T did him harm—I was wrong—but— 
but—I am not a child,” whispered Ruth 
to herself—” I must think—sometimes— 
for myself—though not so wise as she—” 

And then from that time began a life 
of thought for Ruth. She worked in 
Beulah, busy most of the time, grave and 
quiet, and marking the changes of Na- 
ture and the work she did in Beulah, by 
changes in her thought, by new ideas, 
that flashed upon her from strange 
causes. 


We are so much 
gratified by the interest which our readers have taken in this serial of the past year, that 
we hope to find that the one which will begin soon will be as cordially received. 


When the woods along the river 
showed dashes of refulgert yellow, with 
strips of brown russet splashed with un- 
mixed red, and here and there a line of. 
quieter green pine satisfied to serve now 
as a back ground for dying, since soon it 
would be unrivaled among beauty bare 
branches and _ tattered leaves ;—then 
Caleb Brown and his wife came to Beulah 
and made the confession of their mistake 
in marriage. 

They stood side by side in the meeting 
house before the quiet men and women 
who had been their fellows, and Caleb 
read aloud the confession the Sister had 
written for them, in which they set forth 
their sinfulness in marrying without her 
consent and their bitter repentance for 
the same. Their common-place figures 
broadly filling the space before the pul- 
pit took on a heroic look to Ruth, who 
felt a stir of pity for them, and a faint 
indignation against the Sister, at their 
humiliation. 

“’Tis a pity thou dost so regret thy 
marriage,” she said to Sister Brown after 
meeting her in the Sister’s house where 
Caleb and she had come to live. Sister 
Brown moved her shoulders. 

“We had a tenant for the farm and I 
like it here better for the winter, ’tis 
pleasanter, and Caleb is afraid of dying, 
though between you and me ’tis over- 
eating and I could bring him through 
myself, and if we would come we must 
confess; “twas a little enough to do, 
though I was much ashamed to do it. 
But la! it don’t change my feelings any. 
I’d marry him again if I did have to 
make the confession; ’tisn’t much.” 

Ruth was speechless ; the next day she 
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said to the Sister as she was working 
over the ledger in Deborah’s room: 

“I fear Sister Brown and Caleb do 
not fully understand what the confession 
means. She did not seem to comprehend 
its deep import.” 

Deborah looked at Ruth and smiled. 
“I think they feel it enough. *Twas not 
simply because of their sin of marriage 
but in order that my followers should 
ever feel my power in all they do. Thou 
must understand how to make thy 
strength plain, Ruth, if thou wilt follow 
me.” 

Then Deborah rose and went to the 
little table with the two drawers, in the 
upper of which was kept the ledger ; she 
opened the lower drawer and took out a 
letter. 

“Perhaps thou wouldst be interested 
to hear from Dolly,—here is a letter writ 
by Martha Lawton, I will read it to 
thee.” 

“Oh, thank thee!” Ruth’s face lighted 
up. 

“Here is a bit about the misguided 
young man, George Trowbridge.” De- 
borah’s eyes were on Ruth’s face, she 
saw how the flush mounted high. 

“Dolly is monstrous gay this winter,” 
read Deborah. “I think she will make a 
grand match without doubt. Many 
young men are running after her, among 
them the young man, George Trow- 
bridge, that you remember having a 
house near to yours. He will be an ex- 
cellent match. He seems to be much 
taken with Dolly who grows prettier 
every day. The air of Beulah did her 
good, I know it must be excellent for the 
complexion for there was Ruth—I— 
think that this is all that would interest 
thee—” said Deborah, sweetly, looking 
up over the letter. 

“Thank thee,” said Ruth again with a 
changed accent. Then she turned and 
went back to her room. 

“Oh, I wish my mother were here,” 
she said, with her cheek against the win- 
dow-pane and looking down the road at 
the splendor of color with unseeing eyes. 
“T—wishshe were—here—” Then her 
thought went to her mcther, and in the 
sudden wave of loneliness that swept 
over her, she 1:ealized for the first time 
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a lack in her love for her mother, a 
reserve in her grief. It had not been that 
awful sorrow of one who loses her all; 
there had seemed another and stronger 
mother at Ruth’s side; but now—Then 
she remembered how her mother had 
said she had been weak in love,—so had 
Ruth been. She had sent him away,— 
George Trewbridge away—because he 
spoke against the Sister. Of course she 
must love the Sister, her mother said to 
love one above all else and let no one 
separate her from that love. She must 
love the Sister above all else. She would. 
The young man had gone out of her life. 
The Sister was all in all to her now. 
But now that she was all in all, now that 
Ruth thought she had put all life but 
that of Beulah irrevocably behind her, 
she felt it not so disloyal to think on 
what the young man had said of the Sis- 
ter. It was not true——what he and Jonas 
Ditmarsh had said,—but there were her 
mother and her father separated—the 
Sister’s strange way of believing what 
she pleased,—and try as Ruth would she 
could not forget Dolly’s light words of 
Aunt Debby,—and Caleb and his wife 
with their confession—and the demands 
upon the young man,—perhaps he were 
not so wicked. After all he was better 
away from Beulah; he belonged in 
another world where there were many 
fine ladies and great men. What made 
him want to marry her? 

Then Ruth left the window and went 
to her small unflattering mirror and 
stared at her reflection as she had never 
before looked at it. She commenced 
with the golden hair with its lovely ripple 
beneath the white cap, her look went 
down the broad white forehead, passed 
by the perfect little nose, to the charming 
mouth. She suddenly pursed her lips 
tightly together. “Dolly’s mouth is 
smaller than mine,—and her cheeks red- 
cer—’” Then suddenly she threw both 
hands before her face and sitting down 
in a near chair began to cry like any 
other lonely girl. 

“Why do all things come at once to 
me?” she said as she lifted her face from 
her hands. “Have these small things 
been ever happening and I have not seen. 
Was he a little—a little right? Yet she 
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is so beautiful, so kind, and—oh, my 
mother—” 

“Beautiful and kind?” asked Deborah 
coming in at that moment. “Who is it 
thou wert speaking of, Ruth.” 

“Of thee,” said Ruth. 

Deborah smiled in gratification. “Sit 
down beside me for a moment, Ruth; I 
would speak with thee. Sit here at my 
feet.” 

Ruth seated herself at Deborah’s feet 
and turned her face toward her with a 
forgetful smile awaking in that magnetic 
presence. 

“What wouldst thou say?” she asked, 
after a moment when they had sat with 
neither of them moving or speaking for 
sometime. 

“Just a moment,” said Deborah still 
smiling. “Look at me Ruth.” 

Ruth looked up at the perfect face 
still unmarked by age or care, then into 
the great black eyes, they held her; how 
strange they were! How large, growing 
larger and larger, enwrapping her,— 
something was passing slowly before her 
own dazed eyes, a drowsy numbness was 
stealing upon her, she did not want to 
move, she was wrapped in a dark velvety 
softness that was smothering her slowly 
but pleasantly; then suddenly her will 
came back, a quick thought darted into 
her dulled brain; by a great effort she 
moved her hands in her lap, then she 
clinched them lightly. No, she would 
not, much as she loved her, she would 
not! The velvet was off her she could 
breathe again; Deborah’s eyes were 
growing smaller, Ruth gave a little 
nervous laugh as she looked into them. 

“What wouldst thou speak of?” she 
asked again. 

“Only of the littie sick boy who seems 
quite restored. Thank thee for thy help, 
Ruth.” 

Deborah spoke evenly, but the shadow 
of a frown held her face. 

Ruth braced suddenly. “Sister, if I 
follow thee, I cannot do as thou doest. I 
cannot heal as thou dost—and look into 
the future,” did Ruth expect a change in 
the Sister’s smiling face? “I cannot do 
any of these things—” then suddenly she 
hid her face in Deborah’s lap. Had she 
spoken wickedly to this great and splen- 





did being, looking like some benignant 
goddess ? 

“Nay, Ruth, remember I do not expect 
thee to do all that I have done, The Spirit 
that is within me may not come to thee. 
But thou canst do a high and holy work 
after me. Thou hast much power of 
thine own.” 

“Oh, nay, nay, I am a poor, weak 
thing,” cried Ruth. 

She loved to feel Deborah’s touch go 
over her hair, it thrilled her; but she felt 
for the first time on her guard. She lifted 
her face and looked into Deborah’s eyes. 
“T will do what I can in the service of the 
Lord,” she said solemnly. 

“And in my service,’ said Deborah, 
with her lovely, disarming smile. “Once 
was my heart fearful for thee, lest thou 
-shouldst be lost by thinking of one who 
regarded not sacred things,—but now I 
am satisfied.” 

“Yea,” said Ruth to herself, after De- 
borah had left. “I will strive to lead all 
who look to me, into righteousness and 
truth, but I must do it as the Lord doth 
teach me,—I must not depend wholly on 
man or woman.” 

Though Deborah was pleased, yet she 
sometimes remonstrated at the long 
hours Ruth spent over her Bible, and her 
long spells of meditation in her’ chill 
little room, while the snow was piled 
thicker on the meadows and between the 
patient forest trees; the Sister did not 
dream that day by day, the girl was for 
the first time thinking her own long, long 
thoughts. 

On Christmas day, when the service in 
the church was solemn and unadorned, 
and no merriment was permitted in all 
Beulah, Deborah brought to Ruth, a 
small round brooch, set with a white 
stone, and bordered with a rim of gold. 

“Dolly has sent thee this,’ she said 
giving it into Ruth’s hands. It was with- 
out wrapper or card. Ruth looked at it, 
then at Deborah. 

“Why, how did it come?” she asked. 

“In a wrapper.” 

“Didst thou open it?” 

“And wherefore not?” asked Deborah. 
“Ts not mine thine, and thine mine.” 

Ruth stared at her without speaking. 
She had no rule to go by; Deborah was 
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her only criterion and yet— 

“She is very kind,” said Ruth laying 
it on the table. 

“T think myself ’tis too gaudy a bauble 
to give to one whose thoughts are not set 
on earthly things. Her mother sent a 
note saying George Trowbridge did give 
her a most lovely locket.” 

Ruth did not pin the gift in her 
kerchief as she knew Dolly intended ; she 
sat long holding it in her hand. “ ’Tis a 
sweet custom,” she said once softly, and 
then she found a tear-drop was on the 
stone,—itself like a tear. 

“Sister,” she said to Deborah later that 
day. “I wish thou wouldst give me some 
money to send in a letter to Dolly’s 
mother and ask her to get a gift for 
Dolly. There is naught to buy here.”’ 

“°Tis a foolish way to spend money, 
Ruth,” said Deborah gently. 

“But ‘tis my money,” declared Ruth. 
With the same post,—the mail arrived at 
long intervals in the winter—Ruth knew 
that a remittance had come from her 
mother’s property; she herself had en- 
tered it in the ledger. 

Deborah looked at her as if amused. 
“Of course thou canst send it if thou dost 
wish, but twill look to Dolly like pay- 
ment, since it comes so long after Christ- 
mas and ‘twill be some time before the 
mails can get through.” 

Ruth swung about with a word and 
went back to her room. 

The last winter had been one of acute 
sorrow to Ruth; this was one of dull 
dreariness, doubts and despair. The tiny 
hope that had been in her heart, then 
unnamed but alive, had died; a great 
veneration and lov‘ng admiration that 
had held her whole being was knowing 
alteration, That high inspiration of a 
human ideal now seemed like the hills, so 
far away on the horizon that only their 
pale lavender tops could be seen on clear- 
est days; before her stretched the mo- 
notonous, cold level of every-day duty, 
lighted as the sun would now and then 
light the snow, by a love that was half 
fascination, half pity for her who had 
once seemed unapproachable in her splen- 
dor. 

“T will work for her always, it is all I 
have to live for,” she told herself one day 
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toward spring whien the snow had almost 
gone and streaks of gray and black 
showed between the white. “My life is 
to be good and useful in the service of 
the Lord, and that should be enough. 
Dolly’s life is of the world.” Ruth put 
on her long cloak and her simple little 
brown bonnet. 

“Sister Brown,” she said to the woman 
whom she met on the stairs. “If the 
Sister asks for me tell her | am gone to 
see Sister Allen.” 

“But that is almost on the edge of 
3eulah,” said Sister Brown, blocking the 
way and looking up into Ruth’s face. 

“Yea, I know, but I am glad of a walk, 
I have kept too much within of late.” 

“Well, Ruth, all I have to say is, it 
must agree with you well. I do believe 


you grow more handsome every day. 
’Tis marvelous— 
“Oh, nay,” said Ruth, “nay,” she 


shrank back and the quick color made her 
still lovelier; but she did not smile, her 
lips seemed to have lost that trick of late. 
“T am growing old, I feel most old, Sister 
3rown, and indeed I am—and—tis 
strange I do not show it.” 

“Show it? Show what? I tell thee 
thou art a beauty, I thought thou couldst 
be no prettier, but bless me! Thou dost 
seem to grow so.” 

“Who is it talking of such vanity?” 
asked Deborah’s voice, she appeared at 
the door of the council-room below. 

“?*Tis Sister Brown and I,” said Ruth, 
“thou needest not fear, Sister, my heart 
is too heavy to make me vain,—though I 
prove to Sister Brown’s liking.” 

Deborah looked at her as she squeezed 
past Sister Brown’s bulk and came 
slowly down the stairs. “What ai!s thee, 
Ruth! Art thou happy?” 

“Oh, yea, but a little weary. 
soon be rested in the open air.” 

“Thou are right, perchance thou art 
weary ; but a walk will do thee good.” 

“T—I hope so,” said Ruth softly as she 
went out at the door. 


I will 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Ruth went heavily along the bare, soft 
ground to Sister Allen’s; then after her 
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visit she came out of the house, hesitating 


between two courses, whether to turn’ 


back along the road to Beulah and go to 
her own room to think her weary 
thoughts, or whether to go on down the 
river road and past the woods. Some- 
thing turned her feet toward the river 
and the woods. She went her way slow- 
ly, with her head bent a little, noting each 
wet brown pebble beneath her feet, each 
footprint before her in the yielding soil. 
She did not look at the river that was 
rushing by more madly than ever since its 
new freedom from the weight of ice; nor 
at the woods where every twig seemed 
straightening and stretching in the sooth- 
ing air. She did not lift her heavy eye- 
lids from over her heavy eyes. 

Then suddenly she heard her name 
called, “Ruth.” She looked up and the 
stretches of dark soil swept all else be- 
fore her eyes; the earth seemed to turn 
over upon her. A moment after she 
opened her eyes and found herself stand- 
ing encircled by George Trowbridge’s 
arms. 

“Are you all right now, dear. 
frighten you?” 

“Oh, nay, nay,—yea—” She pushed 
herself a little away from him with one 
hand on his shoulder, the other pressed 
close against her heart beneath her cloak. 
Then suddenly her face worked as she 
looked up at him, and the next moment, 
with a sob like a tired child’s, she laid her 
head upon his shoulder and was glad to 
feel his arms tighten about her. 

“Do you forgive me, dear?” he whis- 
pered. 

“Oh, nay nay,” she cried; she pushed 
herself a little away; then with her little 
smile, ready now, breaking through her 
tears, she added quickly, “ ’Tis thou must 
forgive me.” 

“Where—where is Dolly?’ He was 
forced to let his arm drop, she had drawn 
so far away from him now. 

“Dolly? I do not know. With her 
mother in the city. What have I to do 
with Dolly, now I have found you? 
There is no woman in the world to com- 
pare with you.” 

“With me?” she said, and childish 
pleasure shone in her eyes. “Dost thou 
think so?” 
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“Think so, I know so. Have I not 
been in the city all this winter trying to 
forget your eyes?” she dropped them 
suddenly—‘“and it was all emptiness and 
hollowness without you. I do not care 
where I live if I can only have you with 
me, Ruth, I have come back; I want 
you.” 

“Me?” she repeated, still drawing a 
little back, but looking at him now with 
her eyes that had drawn him so far. 

‘Wherever you ask me to live, Ruth, I 
will live,” he cried, carried beyond him- 
self by the sight of her. “I—I must give 
everything up for you, dear. It is no 
use.” 

“Then thou wouldst come to live in 
Seulah ?” 

““|_if—if you ask me, I will come.” 

“Thou wouldst give it all up for me— 
everything for me?” 

He was counting no cost now. “Yes 
everything,” he cried. 

“But what do I g’ve up for thee?” she 
asked. Then she answered herself, nod- 
ding, smiling at him; “everything.” 

“Ruth, what do you mean?” He took 
a step forward. 

“Thy people shall be my people and 
thy God—nay—tell me first—” as his 
arm went out—“Thou are not an infidel? 
Thou dost love the Lord?” 

“Yes, yes.”” It was an unexpected con- 
fession of faith, “now that He has given 
you to me.” And his arms closed about 
her again. 

“Thou didst speak too fast in promis- 
ing, thou didst give me no chance for 
what I would say.” She began a little 
later, smiling again, “I think I would 
not have thee come to Beulah,”—she 
whispered it—‘but oh, thou wilt not 
speak unkindly of the Sister—ever— 
again—” 

“No, dear, never,” he promised. “And 
when will you marry me?” 

“Oh, I know not. I must ask the 
Sister—” 

“But perhaps she will forbid you, if I 
do not come to Beulah.” 

She nodded at him thoughtfully. “Per- 
haps she will.” 

“And what will you do then? Do you 
love me enough to marry me against her 
wish ?” 
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She looked at him very gravely. “She 
is the only one I have to love in all the 
world, she is my father and mother—and 
I love her—much—but | love thee more, 
much more, I know not why—but I do, 
yea—” as if arguing to herself, “I am 
sure I do. Oh, nay I pray thee do not 
touch me, I must think, and I can not 
when I feel thee near.” 

“Are you old enough to marry without 
her consent?” he asked, withdrawing a 
little, but smiling. 

“Oh, I did not tell thee, I am old, quite 
old. Dolly said I would be an old maid. 
I am past twenty-one.” 

“Since I am older, it is no matter,” he 
said. “Then you will not need her con- 
sent to marry, and you will be strong, 
Ruth, quite strong. You love me well 
enough to marry me whatever she will 
say?” 

“It is going to be hard,’ said Ruth, 
clasping her hands tightly in front of her, 
“Oh; very hard—if she does not wish me 
to marry thee. Wilt thou not try to please 
her and gain her consent ?” 

“T will do my best.” 

“Oh, I pray thee, try. 
me so happy were she willing and 
pleased. But thou needst not come to 
Beulah, remember;: we can _ serve the 
Lord together outside of Beulah, can we 
not?” 

“Yes, yes,” he cried. 

Then she looked at him with a little 
quiver of her lips, ‘The winter has been 
so long and lonely for me.” 

“Forgive me, dear, forgive me, for 
leaving you. I was foolish and angry, 
but you cannot have had a worse winter 
than I. And you did not answer my 
note. I waited to hear before I left.” 

“Thy note?” 

“Yes, I sent it by Caleb.” 

“T did not get it.” 

“Then perhaps you did not get my let- 
ters?” 

“Thy letters? Didst thou write me let- 
ters?” A lovely smile broke over her 
face. ‘Nay, but I did not get them—the 
roads thou knowest are bad,” her face 
grew grave. 

“And did you get the pin Dolly sent 
you? I bought a locket and pin for you, 
but Dolly said the pin was what you could 
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wear in your neckerchief. 
on?” 


Have you it 


She shook her head, looking at him 
steadily. ‘“‘Didst thou send me that pin— 
there was no wrapper—” then she stop- 
ped suddenly. “And I would not wear 
it because—shall I tell you—because 
Martha Lawton wrote that thou hadst 
given Dolly a lovely locket and—I am not 
so good as thou dost think.” 

“Thank the Lord!” he said suddenly 
laughing. 

“George Trowbridge!” she cried out at 
him, “I will not marry thee if thou be- 
havest so. Thou must help me to be 
good, The Sister has always helped me 
—what shall I do if thou dost not help 
me—” 

“T cannot help you, Ruth, you are so 
much better—” 

“T am not!” she cried. There was a 
flash in her eyes that he liked to see; 
then she softened. ‘Oh, prithee let us 
help each other. But now I will wear 
the pin each day—but thou must not buy 
me gewgaws or things that make for 
vanity. J—I—dost thou think I must 
dress as Dolly Lawton?” 

“Wear what you like, you are always 
lovely, Ruth. There was never so lovely 
a dress as the one you wear.” 

She looked down at her plain brown 
gown, then up at him, and laughed out- 
right. ‘“‘Thou wilt not be hard to please.” 
Then suddenly she sobered. 

“Why dost thou make me laugh? Thou 
hast turned my sorrow into joy, yet I am 
most anxious—for the Sister.” 

“We will go to her now, Ruth, and I 
will ask her for you. But before we 
go—” he drew her to him—when there 
was a little sound among the trees behind 
them. 

They turned hand in hand and looked. 
James Foster came forward with a 
smirking smile upon his face. “There is 
small need for me to welcome thee, 
George Trowbridge, thou hast come back 
from the city in due season. And how is 
Miss Dolly and the fair dames thou hast 
left behind with broken hearts? Take 
care, Ruth, this man is one who knows 
ladies’ hearts too well.” 

George Trowbridge took a menacing 
step forward, but Ruth was before him 
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with her hand upon his arm. 

“Come, let us go to the Sister’s,” she 
said, as if she had neither seen nor heard 
the intruder, and with her hand on 
George Trowbridge’s arm, she turned 
him about, reluctantly obedient, and they 
walked toward Beulah. 

As the two came through Beulah there 
were some who looked with a little sur- 
prise, to see Ruth Williams side by side 
with a strange young man, But. when 
they came to the Sister’s house, there 
stood Deborah in the doorway waiting 
for their approach. She smiled on them; 
one would have thought she was about to 
exclaim, “Bless you my children!” But 
Ruth knew how much of a mask her 
smile could be, and trembled. She could 
not see the tell-tale glory in her own face. 

“So thou hast returned, George Trow- 
bridge, and I hope in a penitent spirit,” 
said Deborah. 

He bowed. “May I see you for a few 
moments ?” 

Deborah bowed in her turn. ‘Step 
within the council-room and I will soon 
be with thee.” Her voice was steady as 
ever, but they could not see her face; she 
had turned about. They were not alone 
a moment in the great empty room, when 
she was with them. 

“IT think perhaps it would be best for 
Ruth Williams to retire to her room,” 
she said. 

“What I have to say concerns Ruth 
Williams most closely,” said George 
Trowbridge. He wished that Deborah had 
not placed herself almost between him 
and Ruth. “I have asked her to be my 
wife; I wish again to ask your consent to 
marry Ruth Williams.” 

“Has not this been gone through with 
before?” asked Deborah coldly. Her 
eyes were on Ruth’s but the girl’s brown 
ones did not waver now. 

“Thou didst not fulfil.my conditions 
and the matter was at an end.” 

“No, not at an end for me,” said the 
young man steadily. “I love Ruth Wil- 
liams, and she has been good enough to 
say that she will marry me.” 

Ruth broke in suddenly. “I pray thee, 
Sister, give thy consent. I love thee, tho’ 
knowest. but I love this man more.” 

“And thou wilt marry him?” Deborah’s 
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voice held the essence of hate in its low 
accents, ‘“‘whether or not he repents of 
his deed and his words against me?” 

Ruth turned her eyes upon George 
Trowbridge, and before she could speak 
he had spoken. 

“I have already repented most heartily 
of all that I said against you.” 


Deborah bowed stiffly, “and—” she 
began. : 
“And—” he finished—“I still say 


nothing but good of you, because you are 
Ruth Williams’ friend, and hereafter, I 
hope, my wife’s.” 

Deborah lifted her eyebrows and her 
head went higher. “I thank thee for thy 
kindness, George Trowbridge. Ruth,” 
she asked, “wilt thou marry this man of 
the world and live a common earthly life, 
such as thou knowest of full well ?” 

Ruth looked at Deborah, “I 
marry him.” 

“Whether or no he comes to Beulah?” 

“Yea,” replied Ruth, almost as if 
answering questions at the altar. 

“Ruth Williams,” said Deborah, in a 
suppressed tone of many emotions, “go 
to thy room, I have much to say to this 
man.” 

“Ruth,” said George Trowbridge. 

“Go, I say!” 

“T think,” said Ruth, turning to the 
man and speaking quietly, “I had better 
go.” And she gave him one long look, 
that in returning to herself as she passed 
out at the door, caught Deborah’s set 
face. 

After Ruth had left, the man and 
woman stood looking at one another for 
some moments in silence. Two tall, hand- 
some creatures, each with an imperious 
will looking out of the blackest of eyes at 
one another. After some moments De- 
borah spoke slowly: 

“George Trowbridge, my heart has 
long yearned over thee. I would give 
thee much, even Ruth Williams, if thou 
wouldst incline thine ear to my teachings 
and believe in me.” 

“Tt is most kind of you Miss—” 

“Sister.” 

““Sister—but I cannot accept your offer, 
glad as I should be to do so. My heart 
could never believe in you or your doc- 
trines; but I am willing that Ruth Wil- 
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liams as my wife, should hold what 
religious belief is most pleasing to her. 
She can attend services in Beulah while 
we reside here during the summer.” 

“A most kind young man,” said De- 
borah bitingly. ‘And what do I get in 
return for this favor?” 

“There is no question of return or 
favor between us, though if you will give 
a consent to my marriage with Ruth 

illiams, I will gladly do what I can for 
you in any way but subscribing to you or 
your doctrines.” 

“And if I refuse my consent, what 
then?” Her inscrutable smile had come 
back to her lips. 

“Then I shall marry Ruth Williams 
without it.” He looked unflinchingly into 
her eyes and smiled pleasantly. There 
was no sign of discomfiture or nervous- 
ness about him. 

“George Trowbridge, there are some 
things that I might tell to thee that would 
cause thee to change thy hard and 
froward heart and believe in me; it would 
soften thee—but I know not whether to 
tell thee or not—” 

She leaned forward and looked fixedly 
at him, but he still smiled at her in his 
easy way. “Probably you would better 
not tell me, it can make no difference to 
my feelings toward you, and no differ- 
ence about my desire for Ruth Williams.” 

Deborah suddenly straightened. “Listen 
to me! Ruth Williams is to be my suc- 
cessor, her life is mapped out in high and 
holy ways, how can she marry a man of 
the world who will drag her into the ways 
of sin—” 

“Pardon, Miss—”’ 

“The Sister.” 

‘Sister, but I shall not lead her into the 
ways of sin. You can inquire about me 
of the minister in the town or of any of 
my friends, and even my enemies there, 
and they will tell you that I am no 
monster. I have led a life that is not 
afraid of any of your inquiries ; although 
of course I am far from worthy of Ruth 
Williams, yet I know I could make her 
happy.” 

Deborah rose suddenly. 
not marry her.” 

“T am sorry you will not consent,” he 
rose too, “but I shall marry her.” 


“Thou canst 
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“Thou shall not.” 

‘‘Miss—Sister—,”’ his eyes gleamed 
brighter now, “I know your ways of old, 
I have been told—and I want you to 
know that now you have a man to deal 
with who is as determined as you. I shall 
marry Ruth Williams, and when she is 
my wife she will be mine—bless her— 
and not like her weak mother, You have 
separated many I know, but us you shall 
not separate.” 

Wilt thou leave this house?” asked 
Deborah breathing deeply ; his black eyes 
held hers now. 

“No, I will not,” said the young man 
seating himself again, “until I have seen 
Ruth Williams.” 

“Thou shalt not see Ruth Williams,” 
said Deborah. She turned in her place 
and swept away, shutting the door loudly 
behind her. She came up the stairs 
heavily, breathing hard between her 
steps. Her firs glance was towards 
Ruth’s room, the door was open and 
nobody was there; then she saw through 
the crack of her own door that Ruth was 
just within that door. She paused a mo- 
ment outside, gathering her breath, lean- 
ing heavily against the door-jamb; then 
something she saw made her make a sud- 
den forgetful sweep into the room, clos- 
ing the door behind her. 

“Ruth Williams, hast thou been exam- 
ining into my drawers?” 

Ruth rose from the chair in which she 
had been sitting; she held a small pack- 
age of papers in her hands, the seal on 
them showed redly between her fingers. 
She turned toward the Sister a sad face. 

“As I passed thy door on my way to 
my room, I saw the ledger that I had for- 
got to put away: I came within to place 
it in the upper drawer of the table, when 
I saw the lower one was open, and as 
I bent over it, above the corner of the 
black box which thou canst see now—” 
Deborah suddenly snapped the drawer 
together, “I saw my name on a piece of 
paper. George Trowbridge had told me 
but now of the letters he had writ me. 
They were my letters in thy drawer, and 
I took my own.” 

“Give me back those letters,” said De- 
borah, making an angry step toward the 
girl. Her face was set so firmly that she 
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scarcely seemed to move her lips. 

“Nay, I will not,” said Ruth, giving a 
little before her. ‘They are mine,” she 
held them close to her breast beneath her 
crossed hands. 

“Thy wickedness will break my heart, 
Ruth,” said Deborah in a low moving 
voice; but Ruth’s smile, though it was 
filled with pity, had no yielding in it. 

“My heart would long since have 
broken,” she said quietly, “if it had not 
been for these and the man who wrote 
them. It—it seemed to me the Lord him- 
self was afar off. My life has been lived 
all for thee, I have loved thee and wor- 
shipped thee and adored thee and looked 
upon thee as the holiest of the holy. And 
now what do I find thou hast done?” 

“Ruth, thou hast no right to judge me. 
Whatever I have done has been for the 
highest good of all. What of the means 
since the end was high?” the voice was 
strong now. 

But Ruth looking at her sadly, shook 
her head above her clasped hands. “I do 
not judge thee, who are always so sure of 
thy rightness; but I must judge for my- 
self. I could not follow thee. What 
seems right to thee would be altogether 
wicked for me, Thou—thou hast kept 
my letters from me—and to me that 
seems most like stealing—there was that 
night of the Indians—thou hast not told 
the truth about me there—and thy heal- 
ing—of Caleb—who would be healed 
anyway, and there were thy words to the 
Indians, thou didst forswear them—and 
my mother—she had the gift of prophecy 
—and thou didst try to make me so—I 
knew, and thou shouldst have left her 
with my father—it is not right for a 
woman to leave her husband—and to ask 
George Trowbridge to give up all to 
thee—what manner of a man would he 
be?” 

The white kerchief rose and fell 
beneath her hands folded on her breast; 
she stopped brokenly and Deborah’s voice 
in the room cut like a knife. 

“A most self-righteous young woman 
who would tell me right and wrong. A 
Pharisee—who sees only the little things, 
her way the only way—” 

“T did not mean that—” Ruth was 
losing her self-command, her voice came 
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more pantingly. “That is what I did not 
mean, but it is God who must teach each 
one—not any other—thou art great in 
thy way—but I could not be so—I could 
not follow thee—so—I am no better—I 
am very, very wrong—often—but I must 
know what is right for me—and I cannot 
follow thy judgment any more—I cannot 
believe all thy words—I cannot—” she 
cried as if with pain. Then she flung out 
her hands with the letters still in them. 
“But oh, believe me I love thee still—I 
do love thee.” 

Deborah’s face was like ashes, her eyes 
like two unlighted coals. The same 
knife-like voice said, ““Go to thy room, 
Ruth, doubtless this is a madness that 
will soon pass over. | will endeavor to 
believe that thou dost love me, though 
‘tis somewhat difficult.” 

She smiled with that half-sneer as she 
walked along the hall to Ruth’s room, 
Ruth did not speak but went quietly in 
at the door. Deborah closed the door 
and taking a key from her pocket locked 
it 





Then Deborah went along the hall to 
Mary Bennett’s room and finding her in, 
gave directions that neither Ruth nor she 
were to be disturbed again that night. 
Mary looked up in surprise at the sound 
of the Sister’s voice. 

Deborah went back to her room and 
closed and locked the door. 

Deborah went back to her room and 
closed and locked the door. This time 
her fingers fumbled at the lock, She 
walked stumblingly across the room and 
flung herself into the first chair by the 
window. 

Under the roof of the Sister’s house 
three people spent the night each think- 
ing of the others. 

George Trowbridge waited impatiently 
in the room below stairs, and wondered 
if somebody would not come to him. 
There was something ludicrous in his 
position. He opened the door and looked 
up the stairs, half tempted to mount 
them, but it seemed hardly decent to take 
a woman’s house by storm. Then he 
walked back and forth in the room while 
the sunset reddened the walls of the long 
room and filled the chairs with rose 
shadows and at last died down to the 
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purple of dusk. Then the blackness of 
night came on him. He grew very hungry, 
with a healthy man’s appetite; he tried 
chair after chair, but at last settled in the 
Sister’s chair for the night, it being the 
most comfortable in the room. But he 
had pleasant thoughts to keep him com- 
pany. 

His thoughts dwelt on Ruth, on her 
beauty, on her honesty and innocence and 
goodness, her brightness, her tender 
heart ; he even thought of the sermon he 
had heard her preach, with pleasure at 
the clearness of her thoughts and the 
depth of her mind. She would grace any 
position in life into which he might bring 
her. How he would enjoy showing her 
the wonders of the outside world. 

Of course he would have her—his 
thought passed over Deborah as a wilful, 
determined woman, but as one of small 
moment before his will, and he went at 
last contentedly to sleep in. Deborah’s 
throne, with a smile on his lips. 

Ruth, in her room, went no less hap- 
ptty to rest. She read, and re-read the 
letter by the sunset light. 

All the great glow of gold and red in 
the West, the one bright wing hanging 
almost over the window, were nothing to 
the beauty of the words she read. The 
letters had been opened by a knife slipped 
cleverly under the seal. There were two 
from George Trowbridge; one a note 
sent before he went to the city, and the 
other soon after. One was from Dolly, 
lated a little after Christmas, which said 
with much point: 

“You ort to write me of George Trow- 
bridge, he is crasv to here from you. 
Why don’t you rite him? Never mind 
Aunt Debby. He is a good young man 
and mama thinks ’tis me he loves, but he 
comes to talk about you. Rite me about 
the present I sent you and I will tell you 
something you will like to hear. But if 
you don’t rite me soon, I'll take him 
myself if I can get him.” 

Ruth laid Dolly’s letter away in her 
drawer ; but the two love-letters, the only 
ones she had ever received, when it was 
too dark to read them again, she thrust 
within her waist. Then she went toward 
the door to try in some way to comfort 
the Sister. 
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“For I did say most dreadful things to 
her; but they were the truth, [ cannot 
say they were not the truth. But God 
has made me so happy, I should not have 
made her sad. And perhaps she did tell 
George Trowbridge she was willing | 
should marry him—and I was so quick 
and angry about the letters.” Ruth was 
at the door and tried it now. For the 
first time in her life she found it locked, 
and on the outside. She turned about in 
her little room with a long breath of 
surprise. ‘‘Locked in like a child,” she 
said aloud, Then, “Oh, how I wish my 
mother—my mother were here—’ 

She looked about the little room; in 
the dimness she could see with memory’s 
eyes the small plain space with un- 
adorned, whitewashed walls, the chest of 
drawers with a white cover and a Bible 
on it, the small white bed. She had never 
fretted at the narrow room, but now, 
doomed to it by another, it became a 
prison, Then she felt her letters in her 
dress and at last sat happily down by the 
window to dream of George Trowbridge. 
When it was quite dark she made ready 
for bed; she had no candle, and she went 
to sleep like a happy child with her hands 
clasped upon the letters still lying in her 
bosom. 

But Deborah sat in her chair by the 
window, perfectly motionless, while the 
sunset flamed and flared into her wide- 
staring eyes. It spread golden wings and 
flung crimson pennants across a deepen- 
ing sky, it smouldered down to clear, 
drossless gold at the horizon’s edge, with 
the trees standing blackly traced against 
it as if burnt into outline by the same 
consuming fire. Then the color dulled 
and softened, until the delicate pink com- 
bined with the soft blue to a faint laven- 
der that deepened and darkened into the 
purple of night; but Deborah’s eyes still 
stared, undimmed, unrelaxed. The stars 
came out one by one, but there was no 
movement in her chair. 

She sat there all through the creeping 
blackness of night, until it turned and 
went its way, until the gray dawn paled 
and shivered, and at last with new 
courage brightened and made a stand. 
Though the sun in front climbed slowly, 
yet soon it brightened her western win- 
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THE SISTER 


dow, and revealed her sitting in the same 
chair as before the sunset, with her head 
thrown back, her lips parted and parched, 
her eyes wide and dry, her face set and 
gray and her hands lying loosely in her 
lap, palms up, with the fingers curled 
weakly as if a vital something had slip- 
ped from her futile hold. 


CHAPTER VII. 


George Trowbridge awoke stiffly in his 
chair as the sun came through the win- 
dows behind him. He had no sooner 
opened his eyes than seeing a figure in 
the room, he called out “Ruth,” where- 
upon Mary Bennett turned and clattered 
out of the room with broom and dust- 
pan, and with a shriek of terror. 

“°Tis a man, a man in the Sister’s 
chair! Go in, Caleb and face him!” 

There was a scuffle outside the door 
and the next moment Caleb, quaking and 
timerous, was propelled in at the door; 
behind him peered the face of his wife, 
who rushed forward with a cry of 
pleasure at seeing George. 

Poor Caleb was upset by this new im- 
petus and stumbled into the room landing 
on the floor, 

“Well, George Trowbridge! We have 
missed thee this winter. If thou hadst 
been here doubtless Caleb and I would 
not have had to confess the sinfulness of 
our marriage in order to live here in 
Beulah. Hast seen my tenants? I’ve 
heard they’re not honest folk.” 

“Perhaps I can look after them a little 
now,” said George Trowbridge. “But 
Caleb,” turning to Caleb, scrambling 
shamefacedly to his feet, “where is the 
note I gave you to carry to Miss Wil- 
liams ?” 

“J—I did give it to James Foster—I 
was feared to come to Beulah and he said 
he was on his way and would deliver 
it—” 

“A note! What note was it?” 
manded Sister Brown. 

“A note I gave Caleb for Miss Wil- 
liams and she never received it.” 

“Doubtless, and why should she? 
When thou dost give it to a ninny to 
deliver. Didst thou not know, Caleb, 
that James Foster is in love with Ruth 
himself, and doubtless gave the note to 
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the Sister? George Trowbridge, ‘tis 
thine own fault. Why didst thou not 


give it to me? I would have seen it safe 
into her hands.” 

“\Why—Caleb was at hand,’ George 
Trowbridge stammered on being thus 
taken to account. 

Sister Brown moved her shoulders. 
“Next time ask a woman to do thy love 
errands.” 

“| will,” he cried, “I will ask you now. 
I have waited here all night because the 
Sister would not let me see Ruth yester- 
day. Now will you go and find her and 
tell her I want to see her?” 

“°Twill offend the Sister,” quavered 
Caleb, but George Trowbridge turned 
upon him sternly. 

“If it had not been for you I should. 
have been—” then he stopped— “The 
least you can do now is to help me.” 

“T will,” said Sister Brown, she nodded 
and blinked at him, her broad face a mass 
of pleasant wrinkles. “I will go and 
bring Ruth Williams to thee at once.. 
Doesn’t the Sister want thee to marry 
her? She’s dreadful set, but there’s no 
sweeter girl than—” 

“T know, Sister Brown,” said George, 
trying not to be too impatient, “that is 
why I want to see her,” whereupon Sister 
Brown went chuckling away. 

In a few moments she was back with 
her broad face down drawn. 

She nodded, this time with infinite 
mystery, the delight of which shone in 
her eyes. “She’s locked in. Sheis! The 
Sister locked her. She spoke through 
the key-hole.” 

“T’ll break down the door!” 
made for his door hotly. 

“Nay, nay, not so fast,” said the 
woman with her broad figure in the door- 
way. “She told me through the key-hole 
to ask thee to go without and stand on 
the step; her window is just above the 
front door. Then thou canst speak easily 
with one another.” 

He was out of the room and out of the 
house in a moment, leaving Sister Brown 

still chuckling, with her great shoulders 
moving up and down. 

He stood on the door-step in the new 
sunlight, with his head thrown back to- 
ward Ruth’s window. In a moment it 
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was softly lifted, then Ruth’s sweet face 
was looking down on him, as she knelt by 
the sill. She was smiling happily. 

“Hast thou waited so long to see me?” 
she spoke it low, but he heard her, 
despite the space between them. 


“Yes, I have waited all night in the’ 


council-room,” he answered in an equally 
low tone. 

“Oh, thou art tired,” with sweet pity. 

“No, not tired—now—nor hungry,” he 
laughed. 

“Oh, and thou hast had naught to eat. 
Oh, poor man! It is too bad! I wish I 
had something to give thee. Did they 
bring thee no food?” 

“Did they bring you any?” he asked 
quickly. 

She colored, then laughed. “Nay, but 
I need it not. I have had something bet- 
ter than food.” Then she lifted her 
hands over the sill and showed him his 
letters. She kissed them and it stopped 
her laughing for a moment. “Sweet 
words are my best food thou wilt find.” 

“You shall have them,” he promised. 

“And they were so beautiful, so many 
love-words I never knew before, Thou 
must teach me all of them.” 

“T will, I will,’ he cried, “come down 
to me dear,” he reached his arms up to- 
ward her. 

“T can not come, the door is locked,” 
she said, shaking her head with a finger 
on her smiling lips. “Oh, and I did quar- 
rel with the Sister, [ was angry that she 
did not give me my letters, and she was 
angry. Oh, tell me what did she say to 
thee ?” 

“That she would not consent to your 
marrying me. Come with me now, dear, 
I will break down your door or get a lad- 
der. We will go to my home and I will 
have the carriage ready and we will drive 
to my kind friend, the clergyman in town, 
Come now, dear,” he pleaded, but she 
spoke quickly in her soft, vibrating voice: 

“Nay, nay, not that way. I could not 
do so.” 

“How, without her consent ?>—but you 
promised—” 

“Oh, yea, I promised—I am so glad I 
promised—” her lips trembled—“but I 
can not come so, nor run from Beulah in 
that way.” 
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“Then how will you come? She will 
not consent.” 

“Perhaps she will—perhaps you an- 
gered her, and so did I—we were not 
wise. Let me talk with her—wait a 
little—be patient—”’ 

“But you may suffer from her—she 
is—” he broke off—‘“I have been patient 
a long time—” he said almost wistfully, 
feasting his eyes on the moving face. 

“T know it—but a little longer—I pray 
thee—and perhaps for me she will grant 
her consent—” 

“And if not?” 

“Then I will come to thee—stay away 
a little from Beulah now and trust me— 
and I will come to thee.” 

“T shall be waiting for you all to-day 
and to-morrow,” he answered, “and the 
horses shall stand harnessed for the trip 
totown. But if you do not come then—” 

“Oh, that is soon, very soon. But I 
will try—trust me—and I—will trust 
thee—” There was a quick quiver that 
passed over her face. 

“It shall be all my life to make you 
happy—” he stretched his arms toward 
her, and cried out louder than he knew. 
“Oh, my beloved—we will trust—”’ She 
raised her hand and he paused, looking 
away from her to the next window that 
had just been lifted. Deborah had -now 
left her night-long seat at the side win- 
dow and had come to the one overlooking 
the front door. 

He did not need to explain to Ruth. 
“Tt is the Sister,” she whispered gently. 
“Go now.” He looked upon the two 
faces turned toward him from above. At 
one, handsome, majestic and set with the 
grayness of disappointment ; at the other, 
as beautiful and now the more glorified 
by the hope of love. 

Ruth drew back a little from the win- 
dow. “Go now!” her lips said again, 
“Good-by,” and suddenly she kissed both 
hands to him and he turned and went, 
forgetting the cold, fixed vision in the one 
window, in the joy of the other picture. 

Ruth turned about in her little room 
and once more walking to the door, tried 
it. Then she sat down opposite and 
looked at it like a child thinking some 
problem to its end. At last she went 
back to the window to read, not her let- 
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THE SISTER 


ters, but her Bible once again. “Though 
I am hungry and fear me spiritual food 
will not longer suffice.” 

But the long morning passed and it 
was not until noon that the door was un- 
locked and Deborah entered with a plate 
of plain food. 

She shut and locked the door behind 
her, placed the food on a chest of 
drawers, then seated herself opposite 
Ruth, Ruth shrank a very little, she 
noted the dark circles about those un- 
fathomable eyes, the dry pinkness of the 
perfect lips, otherwise the Sister was her- 
self again, majestic, powerful and self- 
possessed. 

“T have come to talk to thee, Ruth,” 
she began in her mellifluous voice with 
an undercurrent of sadness. “I have 
come to ask thee what would be thy feel- 
ing if one thou hadst loved and nurtured, 
fed and taught, watched over and 
guarded day by day, in whose life thou 
hadst centered all thy earthly hopes, that 
thou hadst believed to be of thy soul; if 
one for whom thou wouldst have laid 
down thy life if need be, should turn 
against thee and revile thee for the deeds 
thou hadst done for her sake? What 
should have been my own and what was 
my own have turned against me. Though 
my spirit can rise above such things, yet 
to-night my human life has seemed as 
dust and ashes, my human desires have 
seemed dragged down to the lowest earth, 
my human heart has been killed. From 
those I despised I have borne insults 
without a murmur, but never before has 
one I loved spoken so wantonly.” The 
melody of the words from her perfect 
lips was like minor music, the great soft 
black eyes moved Ruth to the depths, her 
heart melted within her at the sadness 
personified before her, and she held out 
her hands and cried: 

“T pray thee forgive me—I—do love 
thee—I was angered—I—I did not—” 
then she stopped, she could not speak 
falsely ; but already Deborah’s arms were 
about her, and her head was on De- 
borah’s shoulder and the magnetic touch 
went over her hair. 

“Soul of my soul, and spirit of my 
spirit! Even in the blackness of my 
human night, my spirit did rise trium- 
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phant and assure me that thou wouldst 
come back repentant to thine old shelter. 
Thou art mine, Ruth ; what should belong 
to me by the rights of nature has turned 
away, but thou art mine by every divine 
I cannot lose thee.” 

Ruth felt the beating of that indomit- 
able heart against which she lay limply, 
striving to think clearly to the end. 

“The struggle is over Ruth,” went on 
Deborah’s caressing voice, she laid her 
lips to Ruth’s forehead, “and thou and I 
are conquerors.” 

“Yea,” said Ruth with a little doubt- 
ful note. She tried to free herself from 
this close embrace, but could not. 

“The things of the earth can pass us 
by, since we are eternally safe.” 

Ruth felt herself stifling in Deborah’s 
close hold, She struggled again against 
her, and with all her young force she 
pushed herself away. 

“T—I thank thee for thy forgive- 
ness—”’ she said, holding herself off with 
her hand against Deborah’s breast, ““I—I 
love thee—as I have said—but—but—” 

“But what, Ruth?” Deborah smiled 
with her steady inscrutable smile. 

“IT do not mean that I do not love 
George Trowbridge.” 

“Thou canst not love us both, ‘No 
man can serve two masters for either he 
will hate the one and love the other’—” 

“Yea, that is the truth,” said Ruth 
sweetly, “I cannot serve two masters, nor 
will I try —like my mother. That is why 
I would not have him come to Beulah. I 
will serve him and him only, but I will 
love thee always.” 

“T want no such love—” the fire in the 
Sister’s eyes was scorching. “I will take 
no second place in thy heart, Ruth Wil- 
liams, to whom I have given all—all— 
that thou hast—” Ruth did not speak, she 
still stood facing Deborah, stood facing 
her proudly ; her whole being throbbed in 
one great pulse. 

“T offer thee the highest place in my 
power, and thou shalt not cast it away 
from thee. I will give thee the best, 
rather than the worst.” 

“Thou canst not give me what I will 
not take,” said Ruth quietly. 

Deborah bent toward her with her sud- 
denness; she seized Ruth’s wrists in her 





firm, long hands. Her eyes glowed and 
gleamed into Ruth's steady brown ones. 
“Ruth Williams, thinkest thou that I 
have come to this high place by con- 
quering all that hindered ; by overcoming 
all who would oppose me; by turning 
men and women aside from evil purposes 
against me; by sweeping from my up- 
ward path every stumbling block put 
there by strong hands; thinkest thou I 
have conquered mature souls and hearts 
old in evil to be overcome by a child, a 
young and simple girl? Thinkest thou 
thy paltry love for a man, an animal pas- 
sion of the lowest, shall stand in the way 
of thy higher good while I am at thy 
hand? Thinkest thou I will have my 
great love for thee set aside by the feel- 
ing of a day? Ruth Williams, listen to 
me!” she brought her face close to 
Ruth’s, who felt her blood turn to water 
in her veins, the hold on her wrists made 
her sick at heart. 

“Thou shalt not marry George Trow- 
bridge,” then suddenly Deborah flung 
Ruth’s hands back and up, and Ruth 
staggering from the forceful *freedom, 
caught at the post of the bed and dropped 
weakly upon the coverlet, while Deborah 
with the swiftness of motion itself, un- 
locked and opened the door, then closed 
and locked it again. 

Ruth sat very still with closed eyes for 
a long time; then at last she rose un- 
steadily and went toward the chest of 
drawers. She brought up her chair, took 
the plate of food into her lap and began 
to eat slowly. 

“T must be strong; I will be strong,” 
she whispered. “How strong she is, and 
she hurt me.” She looked down at her 
slender wrists, purple from Deborah’s 
hold. “She hurt me, but she did not mean 
it. Oh, I wish my mother were here.” 
And with this new pain she wondered 
again, half angry at herself, why she had 
not grieved more at the awful loss of her 
mother ; why she had let her mother die, 
when she must so soon need a counsellor, 
—more than at any time in her life be- 
fore? The sacred ties of blood had as- 
sumed new significance to Ruth. Now 
she leaned her head against the chair- 
back and could not eat for a moment. 
“Oh, Lord!” she whispered between 
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her choking mouthfuls—"Thou art m 
strength—and my help—I will ask Thee 


what I must do. For I must be wise— 
she is so strong—” she looked at her 
wrists again—“and wise,—wise as a set 
pent.” 

She ate all she could; then went to the 
window. There on the step below was 
Sister Brown sweeping. Ruth pushed up 
her window and looked down at her, then 
whispered her name softly. The woman 
almost dropped her broom as she looked 
up. 

“Nay, do not look up,” whispered 
Ruth, “tell me, is the Sister about?” 

“Yea, now she is,” said Sister Brown, 
beginning to sweep vigorously. 

“Come when she is away. 
speak with thee,” said Ruth. 

Then Ruth took her ink and quill and 
on the only scrap of paper she could find 
in her room—it was remarkable she had 
ink and quill at hand—she wrote a little 
note to George Trowbridge. She looked 
long at the letter she-had written, won- 
dering if she should commence it with 
his tender words, But at last she began 
it without inscription and ended it with 
nothing but “Ruth.” As she had said, 
she knew no love names. But at the end 
she wrote one last line. “I shall always 
love thee.””. She had asked him in as few 
words as possible, if he wished to make it 
easy for her, not to come to Beulah for 
five days, nor to try to send her word. 
She would try to come to him before that 
time, or write him, and if she did not, 


I would 


‘then he might come to her. 


“For I can endure it for five days, until 
after the Sabbath,” she said to herself, 
“but no longer, I know, no longer. But 
oh, how horrible it will be if they must 
wrangle over me.” 

All that afternoon she sat by the win- 
dow, looking out on the lovely river and 
woods and far distant hills. There were 
neither the colors nor odors of spring, 
only a feeling of promise stirring in the 
warm wind above the sodden earth that 
Ruth felt with her own little beat of hope. 

Then she heard a cough below her; 
she looked from the window and there 
stood Sister Brown on the door-step. 
Ruth bent a little forward. 

“Wilt thou take this to George Trow- 
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bridge, Sister Brown?” she whispered. 

The woman nodded almost carelessly, 
with a quick glance around. 

Then a little white note fluttered to the 
ground. Sister Brown stepped forward 
to pick it up, when there was a voice at 
the door. 

“Did I not see something drop from 
one of the windows?” asked the Sister, 
her voice coming nearer. 

Ruth withdrew from the window, 
breathing quickly, and listening intently ; 
then she peered a little above the sill. 

“It must be that Sister Ruth dropped 
her kerchief from the window. Shall I 
take it up to her?” 

“Nay, give it to me and I will,” said 
the Sister, and Ruth saw Sister Brown 
stoop, and picking up her own handker- 
chief she had but now dropped over 
Ruth’s note, hand the linen to the Sister 
while she crushed the paper in her great 
palm. Ruth gave a little gurgle of 
pleasure, then suddenly sobered. 

“Alas, I am so wicked, leading them to 
lie for me. But what should I have done 
had she seen it?” She gave a little shiver. 

But the Sister did not bring the ker- 
chief to her that day, and since Sister 
3rown had afterward retired into the 
house, and Ruth’s window did _ not 
look toward the meadows that lead 
toward George Trowbridge by the short- 
est way, she had an anxious time over the 
destination of her note. But at last she 
left it, so she told herself, “with the 
Lord, a better keeper than Sister Brown.” 

The next morning Deborah came in 
again. Ruth was faint with her one meal 
of the day before. She had even smiled 
at her pretence that she could feed on 
kind words. Something more material 
was now needed. She looked so tired 
and broken and anxious that the Sister 
noted it as she put the plate on the chest. 

“T hope that fasting and prayer have 
done thee good,” she said with sweet sad- 
ness. 

“T hope so,” said Ruth meekly, 

“Here is thy kerchief that thou didst 
drop from the window yesterday. Sister 
Brown picked it up, though it was doubt- 
less meant for another.” 

“It was meant for no other,” said 
Ruth, accepting Sister Brown’s rather 
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capacious kerchief without further 
words. Deborah studied her narrowly. 
Ruth did not struggle to lift her head and 
look proud, she seemed broken in spirit. 

“Ruth, if I will give thee the freedom 
of the house, wilt thou make me a 
promise ?” 

“What is the promise?” asked Ruth, 
thinking it was something against George 
Trowbridge to which she could not pledge 
herself. 

“That thou wilt not go outside the 
house without my permission and that 
thou wilt speak with no one concerning, 
or about anything that has to do with 
George Trowbridge.” 

Ruth still hung her head listlessly and 
hoped her relief did not show in her voice 
as she answered, “I promise.” 

“Remember, I trust thee,’ said De- 
borah, 

For the next days in the Sister’s house 
Ruth devoted herself to the Sister’s ser- 
vice. She went about her duties in a 
new way for her, with downcast eyes and 
hanging head. She spoke very little, she 
seemed sad and subdued, Deborah 
watched her closely with inscrutable eyes, 
and Ruth returned the gaze, wearily from 
beneath heavy eyelids, but, for the first 
time in her life, with as impenetrable a 
look as Deborah’s own. George Trow- 
bridge, during these days, was neither 
spoken nor heard of. 

The Sister’s suspicions began to change 
into a fear lest she had broken the girl’s 
spirit. Ruth seemed so _ resigned, so 
heavily listless, and indifferent as to what 
was going on about her. 

“Art thou well, Ruth?” Deborah asked 
one day with unusual tenderness. 

Ruth lifted her head, but she spoke 
carelessly: “Oh, yea.” 

At last the Sabbath came. Ruth sat 
in her little room, dressed in her regula- 
tion brown dress, with the letters in her 
bosom, when the Sister came in. Ruth 
swung about suddenly toward the win- 
dow. 

“Ruth, what is it?” asked Deborah. 

“JI was arranging my kerchief,”’ said 
Ruth. She was taking out the pin Dolly 
had sent her in order to hide it in the 
bosom of her gown. 

“Thou wouldst better be putting on thy 
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cloak for service.” 

Deborah watched her keenly, but there 
was no lighting of Ruth’s face. 

“Dost thou wish me to go?” she asked 
indifferently, going to the closet and re- 
appearing with her cloak and bonnet. 

Deborah went ahead of her out of the 
door, but Ruth suddenly turned and gave 
one long, lingering look around the little 
room, 

They went across the grass at the side 
to the meeting-house. Ruth walked by 
Deborah’s side farthest away from the 
woods. 

“T could not come to meeting without 
thee, Ruth; and what would all Beulah 
say? Dost thou know that since I have 
walked this distance, I have never walked 
without thee? Thou was always so 
healthy a child from the time thou couldst 
toddle; clasping my finger, till now. I 
could not cross this space without thee by 
my side or just behind, I verily believe.” 

Ruth did not answer; she only hung 
her head the lower, and the crimson 
coursed back and forth in her cheeks, 
while Deborah studied her with concern. 

Ruth was seated to-day at the side of 
the meeting-house as usual ; but this time 
between Caleb and his wife, two solid, 
substantial pillars in the house of the 
Lord. There was the beautiful intoning 
of the psalm by Deborah’s perfect voice, 
unbroken and unchanged by the turmoil 
of the week. Then came her prayer. It 
was one of the tenets of the sect, most 
rigorously enforced by the Sister, that all 
eyes must be closed in prayer time. Ruth 
bowed her head with the rest. The splen- 
did voice began in its high-sounding 
phrases and rolling periods, and Ruth 
listened with bent head, at first aimlessly. 
Then she knew she was being prayed for. 
The sinner who would turn with a broken 
and a contrite heart,—the evil-doer who 
would hurt the righteous—the words 
went on piling sin on the sinner and 
pleading for mercy. 

Ruth opened her eyes with a sudden 
snap; she looked for a moment at De- 
borah’s handsome face and the black 
lashes clustered on her cheek. Then 
something stirred within her like the beat 
of a new glad pulse. A breath of the 
vital spring air reached her; she turned 
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her head ; the side door had swung open. 
Through it floated a summoning whiff 
of air. All the dreariness of the past 
week rose up in Ruth like a sob in the 
throat, all the gladness and love in wait 
for her touched her like a kiss. She rose 
with a sudden, quick, noiseless movement. 
Sister Brown was on the side nearest the 
door. Ruth must step over her. The 
woman opened her small eyes, then sud- 
denly screwed them together, squeezing 
far back in the pew to make more room 
for Ruth to pass. Ruth glanced at Caleb 
as she was about to slip out. His eyes 
opened, then his mouth; Ruth was about 
to sink down again in despair, when Sis- 
ter Brown reached quickly a thick, pudgy 
palm across the space where Ruth had 
been, and stuffed her hand chokingly into 
her husband’s mouth. 

Ruth was past them now, without a 
sound, and through the half-open door as 
silently. Then a brown cloaked figure 
was speeding across the meadows. And 
as she ran, Ruth prayed. ‘Oh God, for- 
give me for what I am doing.” 

Deborah’s prayers were not light 
things. This one was long. She ended 
her last balanced period and opened her 
great eyes, They went first to Ruth’s 
corner, but her sweet face was not there. 
Deborah swayed suddenly in the pulpit; 
her long white hand clutched the cushion, 
her face turned its ashy hue; she wet her 
lips once or twice before she spoke, then 
came the intoning of the second psalm, 
led by her voice, steady, but with a sharp 
metallic ring. 

Then she preached such a sermon as 
had never before been heard in Beulah. 
It was on marriage and giving in mar- 
riage, a scathing denunciation of the mar- 
riage state, a piling on of all shameful 
epithets, of which the Sister had a count- 
less number, a heaping together of ugly 
imagery, at which she showed herself an 
adept, a playing with the fire and light- 
ning of invective and insult around the 
wedded life. Women trembled at her 
words ; young girls hid their faces ; young 
men and older ones were troubled at her 
fierceness. Then, when this terrible ser- 
mon, like a denunciation of one of the 
prophets, was finished, she came down 
from the pulpit and with a face of tragic 

















THE SISTER 


sternness went out of that treacherous 
side door and alone, for the first time 
in Beulah, with no Ruth Williams near 
her, walked across the green to her 
home. 

As the brothers and sisters poured out 
of the meeting-house they turned, as they 
did so often, to watch the Sister enter her 
home. They saw her stately tread stop 
at her door; they saw it swing inward at 
her touch; then from many throats went 
up a cry of horror, for the tall, dark 
figure fell suddenly forward on her 
threshold and lay there motionless. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ruth ran rapidly over the soft grass, 
crushing down beneath her eager feet, 
the small green spots showing in the dried 
yellow patches. When she reached the 
path in the woods she slackened her pace 
a very little, as she hurried between the 
slim shadows cast by the unleaved trees. 
And then she began to note the little 
green things unfolding against the warm- 
ing cheek of the earth. She smiled and 
looked skyward to the topmost twigs 
growing big with promise against the 
crown of sky. She laughed suddenly at 
the blueness and newness; then drew in 
her breath and sobered. She turned a 
little aside from the path to where the 
deathless pines had kept guard all winter 
as if in a magic circle of life. Straight- 
way she knelt down on the fragrant pine 
needled earth, and in the Lord’s own 
temple, between the psalms of the birds, 
she prayed even as Deborah had prayed 
a moment before in her temple made with 
hands, If the prayers did not match, 
what matter, since the Lord omnipotent 
reigneth to disentangle the contradictory 
hopes of mortals? 

“T seem to have belittled my love,” she 
whispered, half doubtfully as she rose; 
then suddenly she saw a man’s figure 
moving along the path toward Beulah. 
Her eyes were blind with pleasure, she 
slipped behind a stout-trunked pine and 
called softly with a little carol in her 
throat like the wood-note of a bird to its 
mate. 

The man paused and turned toward 
her. She drew her brown dress a little 
closer against the brown of the pine, then 
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she closed her eyes with fun and glad- 
ness, and opened them only when she felt 
the step stop at her side. Then she gave 
a little cry, but not of pleasure, for the 
man was James Foster. 

“Well met, Sister Ruth,” he said, 
grimly smiling as he stood before her. 
“If thou hadst not called me doubtless I 
should have passed thee by. What can I 
do for thee?” 

Ruth struggled to think quickly, to use 
the Sister’s unfailing diplomacy. Had 
James been at meeting? She had not 
turned her head in the meeting-house. He 
was coming from the other direction. 

“T was about to ask thee”—then she 
changed—that was not quite truthful. 
“Wilt thou take a message to the Sister 
for me? Tell her—tell her—that—” she 
groped a little for words. How powerful 
the insignificant James Foster seemed of 
asudden. “That I was sorry to have this 
errand call me away on the Sabbath—” 

“T was at the mee*ing this morning,” he 
began now with ill-concealed triumph, 
“though I may be a man of the world,” 
he swelled a little with consequence, 
“Ruth Williams, yet I would not lift my 
head in prayer-time—” Ruth grew scar- 
let-—‘‘but I was there when the Sister saw 
that thou hadst gone. And then I myself 
slipped out. I am fond of the Sister. I 
shall do all I can for her; and she told 
me to go and bring thee back.” 

“She told thee nothing of the sort, 
James Foster, and thou knowe t it well. 
She would not speak to thee in meeting 
if—” she hesitated,—how stupid she was! 
“if all her followers had gone.” 

“But she did, she spoke to me with her 
eyes, and I came after thee. I all but 
missed thee in the path when thou didst 
call. Was it for hide and seek that thou 
didst leave the meeting-house this morn- 
ing?” 

“Whatever the play, ’twas not for such 
a play-mate,” cried Ruth hotly. 

He nodded at her, scowling. “I know 
the play-mate thou dost desire. I have 
not learned of the world for naught. But 
now thou wilt come back with me, Ruth 
Williams.” 

Ruth’s head went high now, she moved 
out of the circle into the path and stepped 
away from Beulah between the trees— 
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but he was by her side. She gave him no 
look, but pushed on as if one of the trees 
beside her had suddenly taken to moving 
along with her. 

“Come, Ruth, thou must go no fur- 
ther,” he said presently, laying his hand 
on her arm. 

She turned upon him; her eyes flashed, 
her voice deepened. ‘“Unhand me, James 
Foster! do not touch me! I command 
thee!” She fixed him with her eyes. 
How many she had seen wilt before De- 
borah’s look; why not she make her 
brown eyes as terrible as the Sister’s 
black ? 

But still he held her arm, though she 
moved on a pace, feeling the weight of 
his hand upon her. 

“Nay, Ruth, thou shalt go no farther,” 
he said ; suddenly he held her back by one 
hand, and swung about in the path facing 
her. “I will save thee, Ruth, from thy- 
self.” 

“James Foster,” began Ruth, choking 
with anger and disgust at herself and 
him, “it is the Lord’s day and not fitting 
that we should quarrel or that we should 
walk. together thorugh the woods unless 
upon a matter of life and death. 

“And is not this a matter of life and 
death ?” he asked. 

“Thou art right,” she said, firmly fac- 
ing him, “it is a matter of life—’’she 
drew in a long breath and held her head 
high—“or death.” 

“Ruth Williams, I am wiser than thou 
dost think—” 

“°Tis to be hoped so,” she muttered 
angrily. 

“T know the heart of men of the world, 
I, myself, have been among them, and I 
know that thou art but an innocent girl 
that the Sister has been striving to save 
from an evil young man.” 

Ruth gave a little gurgle in her throat. 
“James Foster, in the midst of my anger 
thou dost almost make me laugh. Thou 
art a silly boy. Thinkst thou that all who 
live in the world are evil? They are not, 
I would have thee know, the Sister does 
lead many in the way of righteousness, 
doubtless, but many go that way with 
only the aid of the Lord. And as for thee, 
James Foster, I do think that the double 
life thou art leading is ten-fold wickeder 
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than—many another—now let me go 
on.” 

“Thou shalt not, Ruth Williams,’ he 
cried out. “I tell thee I know of the 
world, their doings are not for thy ears, 
else I would tell thee.” 

“Thou wouldst better not tell me, 
James,” said Ruth easily, “I am no 
woman of the world as—thou are a 
man.” 

“But thou soon wilt be—and worse. 
Dost thou not know ’tis a habit of men of 
the world to seduce innocent young 
women with promise of marriage, when 
they themselves will marry only a young 
woman of their own rank? Dost thou not 
know that George Trowbridge will marry 
Dolly Lawton, who is an heiress and a 
gay young woman, and that to thee, he 
will—” 

Ruth’s hands worked nervously. 
“James Foster,” she said in a low tone, 
“thou hast made me commit sin on this 
Sabbath day; my heart is full of hate 
toward thee—yea, hate.so strong that it 
doth almost make me a murderer. If | 
were a man I would—stand back | 
say—” 

She stepped nearer him, her eyes 
blazed into his face, but he did not stir. 
Oh, for the power of the Sister! 

They stood closely facing each other 
for a moment. Ruth’s face was set and 
flaming, but her heart turned sick within 
her. She was not all trust, her dealings 
with the Sister had taught her suspicion ; 
a quick flash of doubt illumined many 
unlovely thoughts. She had not heard 
from George; suppose he had not re- 
ceived her note, but had forgotten her so 
soon. It was a bold thing to go to him, 
she would be at his mercy—and there 
was Dolly—then she fought back her 
cowardly distrust, she would not go back 
to shame and disgrace in Beulah and to 
the Sister ; she would press forward. But 
her heart—doubt had taken from the 
force of her look. Deborah never doubt- 
ed her right of way; and again James 
Foster laid his hand on Ruth’s arm. 

“Come, Sister Ruth, return with me 
and the Sister will receive thee gladly.” 

“Do not touch me,” she cried, “do not 
touch me.” But he held her arm firmly 
and again there rose in Ruth’s heart that 
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murderous hate, that is roused in certain 
natures trained to deal with spiritual 
forces when they are brought to bay by 
brute strength. Every nerve in her 
quivered with anger, she looked up into 
his face with an awful look on hers. 

“I will not go,” she cried, clasping one 
arm about the trunk of a birch tree at 
hand ; but his strong arm was about her, 
his other hand tearing away her clinging 
fingers from the slippery bark. Why are 
men, even the meanest of them, so much 
stronger than women? She gave a cry 
of pain, as he wrenched her fingers free 
and then—there was a sound behind 
them and she was suddenly free, while 
James Foster with a _ half-swallowed 
howl, doubled up on the ground. Ruth 
clung to the tree dizzily until there was 
something else to cling to. 

“What is it, Ruth? Has he hurt you— 
shall I give him another ?” 

“Oh, yea,” cried Ruth madly, laughing 
and crying, “kill him, kill him, kill him 
for me.” 

Then she held George Trowbridge 
tighter. “I do not mean it, nay, nay, I 
felt so wicked, I am better now. Let him 
go. Let us go. Oh, how strong thou art. 
How glad I am thou art so strong.” And 
then she burst again in hysterical tears 
and laughter. 

They turned down the path side by 
side, George Trowbridge a little grudg- 
ingly, as they left James Foster behind, 
to rise slowly from the ground, staring 
after them with a vindictive face. 

“Oh,” said Ruth, “I fear thou didst 
hurt him. I am sorry,” but she set her 
lips, she could not turn her head to look 
at him who had so shamed her. “ ’Tis 
sad I should hurt one when I am on my 
way to happiness. But he—said—” she 
waited. 

“What did he say, dear?” 

“Naught, naught, and it was my fault 
that he found me,—I called him.” She 
smiled mischievously and again waited, 
but the serene delight in George Trow- 
bridge’s face was unstirred by curiosity. 

“T thought he was thee. Thou must 
forgive me for the insult ; but when I'saw 
he was a man, I thought ‘twas thee,— 
there being but one man in the world for 
me.” 
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He laughed outright. “Oh, Ruth, 
where did you learn your ways,—not like 
any other woman’s.” 

She sobered. “Oh, I pray thee, dost 
thou think thou wilt always love me— 
when thou dost see me beside women— 
like—to Dolly—” 

“Why, then I love you best—” he 
cried—‘‘no, no not best—there is no best 
—it is all the best—our love. Is it not 
dear?” 

“Oh, yea, it is all best,’ answered 
Ruth, turning her sensitive face close to 
his. ‘“ ’Tis strange I have no doubt when 
thou art near.” 

The coach was ready to drive them to 
the town when they reached George 
Trowbridge’s home. 

“Somehow I felt that to-day you might 
come. That was why I went toward 

Seulah. I could feel your need. I 
thought I could obey your note no longer, 

But Ruth gave a little shiver as they 
drove away. “Nay, nay,” she cried, “let 
us not believe in leadings and prophesy- 
ings, my mother did suffer from this and 
the Sister has it. Let us take what the 
Lord sends as he sends it.” 

“When he sends so sweet a thing as 
you,” he answered. 

“But—oh, I did not tell thee what I 
have done—perhaps thou wilt think me 
hardly fit to be—thy—wife. I did run 
away while they were at prayer in the 
meeting-house.” 

“T’ll forgive you, if you'll never run 
away from me,” he said smiling con- 
tentedly. 

“Oh, but thou must not smile, it was 
wrong and bold. And—but after all it is 
not so bad as what I did before. The 
Sister was very angry and kept me 
locked in.” He clinched his hand, but 
she touched it open with her finger. 
“Then I saw it was no use to grow angry 
and declare things, so I turned meek and 
sad and she thought my heart was heavy 
—perhaps she thought I had forgotten 
thee—” she smiled at him mischievously, 
“but all the time I was thinking how I 
could get to thee, and though I was 
anxious, yet my heart would sing with 
joy because of—” she paused. 

“Because of what?” he asked. 

“Oh, naught, but ‘twould sing, al- 
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though I was sad for the Sister and—for 
myself to seem one thing and be another. 
It was a new way for me. But I 
promised not to go without the house 
when she opened my door, To-day is 
my first day out, since—I met thee— 
She took me to church with her, I was 
so sad and still and—all the time think- 
ing how I would run to—across the fields 
—and I went while—she was praying for 
my sins. What will thy minister say to 
me?” 

“That you are too good for me.” 

“Hast—hast thou told him of me—” 

“Yes, he expects you; there is no 
prophecy to it, I made up my mind that 
you must come with me to-day. Every- 
thing is ready, just as the coach and 
horses were.” 

The clergyman and his wife were just 
sitting down to the Sunday meal when 
Ruth and George Trowbridge came to 
the door, and the housewife was as kind 
as her husband, and insisted that the pair 
dine with them. It was all delightfully 
new to Ruth, who had never eaten a meal 
outside the pale of Beulah since she could 
remember. She bore herself with that 
sweet graciousness that had at first de- 
lighted George Trowbridge. They were 
so kind to her, the clergyman and his 
wife, that at moments she was happy as a 
child. Once she spoke of the Sister in a 
sincere note of love and admiration, 
tinged now with a little regret, and she 
noted that the old clergyman frowned, 
and his wife made a quick downward 
stretch under the table. The innocent 
Ruth, unlearned in housewifely ways, did 
not know that the clergyman’s toe was 
trodden on; but she had tact enough to 
change the subject. 

As they rose from the table the old 
gentleman said: “I would like to see 
Miss Williams a moment alone before 
the ceremony. Will you come with me, 
dear ?” 

Ruth followed him without hesitation 
into a front room. She looked about 
with wonder at the shelves of books, 
thinking how many Bibles of different 
bindings the clergyman had. She sat on 
the little sofa and turned her sweet face 
upon the man with a pleasant smile of 
interest. 
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He pushed back his spectacles and 
spoke plainly. “Miss Williams, I under- 
stand from George Trowbridge that the 
Sister, of whom you spoke at the table, 
is opposed to your marriage, and that she 
is your guardian—your only relative— 
is she?” 

“T have no relatives, she is no blood 
kin, but she is my guardian and—” Ruth 
hesitated, her soft eyes grew softer—‘‘she 
does not wish me to marry George Trow- 
bridge.” 

“And you think it is quite right to 
come here, without her consent and ask 
me to marry you to him?” 

“Oh, I do not know,” little sobs 
crowded up in her thoat. “Dost thou 
think it is wrong? Tell me, should I go 
back ?” 

“Tt depends on the cause of your com- 
ing, why did you come?” 

‘‘Why—because George Trowbridge 
asked me to, and I—love him.” 

The old man gave her a quick kindly 
nod, “That is enough of a reason since 
he is a worthy young man. But what | 
would ask you is——how much do you 
love him?” 

He went on without waiting for an 
answer. “You know—you must know, 
that the Sister is a powerful, determined 
woman, known through all the country 
as one whom it is better to have for a 
friend than a foe, and you and I and 
George Trowbridge are running some 
risk in this affair and must stand to- 
gether.” 

Ruth rose with sudden dignity. “I will 
not ask thee to marry me then. I will 
not bring sorrow upon any, | will go 
away—” 

‘Not so fast,” he said, putting out his 
hand and still smiling upon her,” not so 
fast. I have a little story to tell you, 
Miss Williams, if you will kindly listen. 
About two years ago there came a man 
to this house whom George Trowbridge 
had sent with a note asking my help. 
The man was not old, but he was weak in 
body and mind. He was a well enough 
looking man—he had eyes like yours, my 
dear—but he was worn and half sick. 
As we talked together I found he was 
one who had known my brother in an- 
other state and of whom I had often 
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heard. For many years this man had 
been living among the Indians, half an 
exile, half a prisoner, with neither home 
nor friends. His wife and child had left 
him for no fault of his, At last he had 
come back to see them once more; he 
was returning from visiting them when 
he came to my house. He had met his 
child and she refused to recognize him, to 
give him a kind word after all these 
years—he was so broken over her treat- 
ment that he could not tell me clearly 
what had happened; but he kept repeat- 
ing over and over, ‘she had a kind face 
as if she might have loved me’—” 

“But I did not know—” Ruth inter- 
rupted sobbingly. “I did not know he 
was my father. Nobody told me. I—I 
did not mean—” 

“T am not blaming you my dear, it was 
not your fault—not at all. If you cry 
so I cannot finish my story; shall I?” 
Ruth stifled her sobs and lifted her face, 
steady and tear-streaked. 

“Yea, yea, | want to know all about 
my father.” 

“He went back to the Indians, against 
my advice and—I think I will tell you— 
he was the one who stirred them up to 
that drunken raid, with the hope that 
they might attack and harm Beulah. He 
told me this, coming to my house that 
night. He was half beside himself then, 
I think, with illness and sorrow. But he 
meant to protect you and when he found 
that they had attacked George Trow- 
bridge’s house he tried to protect him 
also and so was struck down by them. 
And that day of the funeral—you re- 
member—I would not stay, because I 
could not think that the Sister, who had 
done all the harm against your father, 
was to triumph over him.” 

‘“‘She—she did not—” began Ruth with 
a pitiful stirring of the old loyalty, “but 
I wish I had known—” 

“Do you know why J have told you all 
this? Because I am fond of the young 
man who wishes to be your husband and 
I cannot bear that he should suffer as 
your father did. This woman you call 
the Sister ruined your father’s life; he 
might have been an honored and re- 
spected man in his family and in his 
community ; she made him an outcast and 
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a wanderer. 
mother—” 

“Do not speak of my mother, do not! 
She was so good and sweet, and she 
grieved so at the last because she could 
not ask him to forgive her.” 

“Yes, her husband said she was a good, 
sweet woman, but that she was under the 
power of this woman, Deborah Stebbins, 
so that she could only obey her in all she 
did. Ruth Williams, are you stronger 
than your mother? In George Trow- 
bridge I believe you will find a kind, good 
husband. I have known his uncle and 
aunt who brought him up, and | love him 
as my own son. I cannot see his life 
wrecked by this woman whom you still, 
according to your words, love and ad- 
mire. Do you love him enough to oppose 
her power? Will you stand by him and 
not by her, if the issue ever comes?” 

Again Ruth rose from her seat and 
this time with her eyes flashing through 
her tears, “Thou hast no right to say 
these cruel things to me of the Sister and 
my mother ; nor to ask me such questions. 
ls it not proof of my love that I have 
come to thee to-day with George Trow- 
bridge; that I have left the roof and 
home that has sheltered me all my life; 
that I have given the Sister evil for the 
kindness she has done me? She had 
planned that I should follow ner in her 
work, and now I cannot; she thought I 
belonged to her, and now I do not. I 
have left her, I have cast myself on your 
mercy and on George Trowbridge’s. Did 
I not leave her in the very midst of her 
praying the Lord for me?” 

“You have left her,” said the old 
gentleman calmly, “but will you stay 
away from her?” 

“There is naught more for me to say,” 
said Ruth, “let me go away. I can not 
prove to thee that while I still love her, I 
love George Trowbridge much more. I 
tell thee, naught shall come between my 
husband and me, neither she nor—‘“sud- 
denly she smiled—‘‘nor thou.” 

He held out his hand toward her. “My 
dear, you have said more than enough.” 

But she looked past him. “Thou didst 
say there might be danger in marrying 
me. I would not have thee—” 

He shook his head. “Were there 
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twice the danger I would do it gladly, not 
only for you, but because I have a 
brother, one Ezra Ditmarsh, who suf- 
fered some things of the Sister years 
ago, and I fear I am more glad than a 
Christian ought to be, to do her this— 
service.” 

“Oh, how canst thou speak so of her— 
to think she has so many enemies and I— 
was her dearest—friend. And she did so 
much for me. What have I done?” 

A little gleam came into the man’s 
eyes. “But you must have been of ser- 
vice to her in many ways. And I am 
reminded that your father spoke of 
property that belonged to your family— 
and bringing in a goodly income, he 
seemed to think. Was he wrong?” 

Ruth colored. “Oh—nay—it is not 
much. But I have indeed some, but it 
comes to Beulah through the Sister’s 
sister in the flesh and brother-in-law. I— 
I do not want it. I—I could not ask her 
for it.” 

He smiled. “It is yours, but doubtless 
George Trowbridge will be too glad to 
have you to quarrel about your dowry, 
having enough money of his own. Per- 
haps the loss of your property was one 
cause of the Sister’s objection to your 
marriage outside the pale of Beulah, and 
to a husband beyond her power.” 

But Ruth made no reply to him; she 
turned away, and, dropping upon the sofa 
leaned her head against the unresponsive 
wooden frame and sobbed and sobbed un- 
til the clergyman, having vainly repeated, 
“There, there, my dear, I meant no 
harm,” was forced to open the door at his 
wife’s clamorous knocking and leave to 
her the comforting of Ruth. 

“T never heard of such foolishness,” 
said the woman with amazing frankness 
that struck Ruth even in the midst of her 
sobs, as irreverent, “the idea of making 
the poor thing cry on her wedding-day. 
Of all men I ever knew—and I used to 
think you had tact, Samuel—and you did 
once— Go away now and let me comfort 
her—poor thing.” 

And nothing could have been more 
comforting to Ruth, bereft of every 
woman friend, than to be drawn to this 
ample bosom, and to be scolded and 
laughed over. The clergyman backed 
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through the door, and explained the mat- 
ter to George, with an awkward sense of 
blame and the fear of a reckoning with 
his wife. 

“Tt was best for her to know all the 
truth regarding the Sister,” he said to the 
husband-elect, “and all that marriage 
implies.” 

And during the simple marriage cere- 
mony, he felt that the end justified the 
means ; for, though wet-eyed and shaken, 
yet Ruth had a sweet staunchness in her 
face that satisfied him. : 

His wife did not chide though he told 
her all his conversation with Ruth. Be- 
fore the dust from the carriage of the 
bride and groom had floated away, “Well 
—perhaps ’twill do no harm in the end,” 
she said, “they’re a sweet couple that | 
should hate to see that wicked woman get 
control of. But she’d have her match in 
George Trowbridge, I think.” 

CHAPTER IX. 

THE ENp AND BEGINNING OF LIFE. 

It was one morning, a month after her 
marriage, when Ruth Trowbridge sat at 
the desk in the great front room of her 
husband’s house. Through the open win- 
dows came the cool, sweet breeze, laden 
with the fresh scents of leaf and bud, 
with the chatter of the birds and the 
more harsh and methodical conversation 
of the barn-yard fowls; it was a morning 
when all sounds took on a music, all 
scents a fragrance. Ruth:sat at the desk 
in a gay, flowered gown her husband had 
bought for. her in one of his visits to 
town. She was writing a lette# to Dolly 
Lawton, in answer to one from her just 
received. Ruth reread Dolly’s letter again 
between a frown and a smile: 

“T am too delighted to write at the 
news of your marriage and I hope when 
Mrs. Trowbridge comes to town, she'll 
not forget her friend of the World, as 
Aunt Debby would say. To think you 
dared. But I always knew you had some 
naughtiness in you, you sly thing. But 
I'll forgive you, if you'll Call here first 
and let me take you round and show you 
to my Friends. I’ve told them about you 
and they’re Dying to see you. Don’t 
worry about Aunt Debby’s Feelings. 
She'll get over it.” 
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But Ruth read no more for there was a 
step behind and the next moment firm, 
cool fingers were laid across her eyes. 

“°Tis hard to guess who it can be,” 
she said with a laugh, as her husband 
drew her head back and kissed her. 

“Always busy ?” he asked leaning over 
her chair back. 

She released his hands and crossed her 
own over the letter she was writing to 
Dolly. ‘I am writing to my friend of the 
world,” she said, ‘‘a letter full of secrets 
all about thee. -: What message shall I give 
her from thee?” 

He laughed and coming around her 
chair seated himself opposite her. “Give 
her my love.” 

“Nay, I shall not, thy love is mine, all 
mine. I will not give it away! I thought 
thou hadst given me all thy love.” 

“T have, dear, I have,” he said, bend- 
ing toward her across the desk. 

*““*My true love hath my heart and I have 
hers, 

There never was a_ better bargain 
driven.’ ” 

But she shook her head at him. “I fear 
me ‘tis not so good a bargain for thee— 
dost thou think—that I should say some- 
what to the Sister about my money ?” 

“Why, no, not if it would trouble you. 
I am willing to see her if you wish me to. 
If she had any sense of right or justice, 
she herself—” 

“Oh!” cried Ruth, and a look of pain 
came to her face. “How canst thou 
speak so, thou must not! Though I 
have taken all and given thee naught—” 

“Tt is not that, you know it is not that,” 
he protested rising and coming nearer 
her. “You have given me more than 
enough; I am more than satisfied, you 
know ; but for your sake and the sake of 
justice—” 

“But we have not decided what mes- 
sage to send to Dolly,” she interrupted 
hastily still with a troubled look on her 
face. ‘Nay, thou must not read what I 
have written,” as he bent again over the 
desk, “ ‘twill make thee vain.” 

“T was not looking at the letter, but for 
that little black box. Put your’hand in 
the corner, please, and take it out behind 
those papers.” 

Ruth’s white hand slipped out of sight 





below the pigeon holes. “What dost 
thou mean, there is no black box here.” 

“Oh, yes, in that corner. A little 
oblong box; here I will get it! It takes a 
man to find things.” 

Ruth moved to a corner of the desk, 
leaving him the front, and with one 
elbow on the edge she watched him with 
an amused smile as he searched in the 
space her fingers had just left. 

“I do not understand. I thought it 
was here, I had it and saw it when I came 
up here first. I cannot think anybody 
would take it. Dinah is honest and it 
had no value.” 

“Why didst thou want it?” 

“Because,” he said pulling papers 
hither and thither from any and every 
corner. “Because my uncle said it be- 
longed to me,—my father gave it to him 
to keep for me till I was of age. It con- 
tained nothing but family documents he 
said. I always meant to open it, but it 
had a key hole and I had no key, and I 
disliked to break it. Then after I met 
you — yes— after once or twice—I 
thought, since perhaps it had to do with 
the family, I would wait till you were my 
wife and we'd open it together.” 

“Oh, how sure thou wert,” said Ruth 
shaking her head at him gravely. “Had 
I known—but I am afraid it would have 
made no difference.” 

Then she looked at him so intently that 
he laughed. “What are you thinking of 
when you look at me so hard?” 

“Of how handsome thou art. - Thou 
dost not look like thy father,” her glance 
went to the middle picture of the three 
hanging against the wall. “Thou art 
much more like thine uncle.” 

“That is because I was brought up by 
him and he was really a father to me.” 

Ruth narrowed her wide eyes on his 
face. “And thou dost look like some one 
else also. Hast thou no picture of thy 
mother ?” 

“No, she died when I was an infant 
and my father brought me to his sister. 
He was a Tory you know, a British 
captain—he did not live many years after 
my birth either. What is it, Ruth, dear?” 
For her eyes had opened again and 
grown soft with tears. 

“T was but thinking of my father and 
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mother—What a sad world it is.” 

“No, no, ’tis not. Are you not happy 
Ruth?” 

“Oh, yea, thou hast made me so— 
only—” 

“What?” he stopped working over the 
desk to turn toward her. 

“Only—I was thinking of the Sister— 
I have neither seen nor heard from her 
since my marriage.” 

A little frown gathered on his fore- 
head. “Do you want her?” 

“Oh, nay, but—” Here there was a 
knock at the door, then Dinah thrust in 
her turbaned head. 

“A man to see you, Massa, he comes 
from the fields, say somebody hurt.” 

George Trowbridge left the room and 
in a moment was back, “It’s Sam, hurt 
by the falling tree; Lydia wants to go to 
him, if you can spare her. Do you mind 
being left with only Dinah?” 

“Oh, nay, let her 70 to her husband. I 
trust he is not badly hurt. Can I not help 
by going? Let me get her some bandages 
and spirits.” 

“He may be hurt very little. I would 
not have you come, there is no need. The 
men are usually more frightened than 
hurt.” 

Ruth stood on the porch a little later, 
watching her husband hurry across the 
field. Though she was sorry for the man, 
yet she could not help her little thrill of 
joy. George turned and waved to her at 
the edge of the wood. She waved back 
at him smiling, and stood here some time 
after he had disappeared. Though the 
deep blue of the sky and the gay little 
clouds sailing with no dark intent across 
its deepness, delighted her; yet to-day 
she felt her chief pleasure in the rich 
brown of the ploughed field whose close, 
moist smell came to her, in the deepen- 
ing green of the meadows, in the wide 
lovely sweep of country spreading out on 
either side. She seemed to have grown 
more human,—would Deborah have said 
more earthly ?—in this month. 

“T would like to put my arms around 
this lovely world,” she said softly, pass- 
ing her eyes beyond the orchard with its 
promising rows of light-green, flat- 
topped apple-trees; its lines of tall, 
slender pear trees; then beyond another 
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field of dark reddish brown, next smooth, 
unrelieved meadows of softly swelling 
green, until her glance rested on the line 
of woods, yellow-green in spots, with the 
first buds of spring, here faint lavender, 
and there, by the pines, dark green. Like 
a shining crystal ribbon winding in and 
out through the tree-tops, was the river 
that flowed by Beulah, it was all Ruth 
could see to mark her former home, Her 
range soberly shortened to the guardian 
trees about her door-yard; then she 
turned and went indoors to answer 
Dolly’s letter. 

She was writing busily when she heard 
a step in the room. 

“How is the poor man?” she asked, 
without turning, as she finished the last 
words of her letter. 

“Most sad, since thou—” 

Ruth wheeled about from the desk 
rising so quickly that she overturned her 
chair; she was face to face with James 
Foster, 

“By what right hast thou entered my 
house unannounced?” she demanded 
haughtily. 

He answered her question by another. 
“Art thou happy Ruth Williams?” 

“Trowbridge is my name now; seeing 
thee has given me my first unhappy mo- 
ment, James Foster.” 

He stood looking at her from out his 
small blue eyes with a cunning she did 
not like; she recalled her last fear of 
him. 

“What is thine errand, James Foster?” 

“T—JI have quarreled with the Sister. 
I am thinking of going out into the 
world. I should go even now to the city, 
but—” Again his look rested on her. 

“Go wherever thou dost wish, James, 
so thou dost leave my house.” 

“T will not leave thy house, Ruth Wil- 
liams, till it pleases me. Thou shalt listen 
to my words, thou must. Dost thou not 
know that all in Beulah are talking of 
thee and thy wickedness; but some are 
speaking against the Sister because of 
thee. Caleb and his wife have quarreled 
and I am sent away.” 

He waited, but Ruth did not speak ; she 
stood before him white and angry, but 
stiff and still. 

“And the Sister is not well, one of her 














household,—Caleb—told me that she 
pined for thee. She has no one to leave 
her power to, but she will soon have.” 
Again he waited, with that significant 
gleam in his eyes and Ruth made a _ hot 
quick step forward; but it only brought 
her nearer to him, so near that it was un- 
pleasant and she fell back. 

“George Trowbridge is in the field, 
Ruth Williams, and his men with him. 
There is only the timid black woman 
here. The man is not much hurt, doubt- 
less; but I was at hand and told the men 
to send for help from their master. Dost 
know why?” he smiled at her and she 
hated him again as she had that Sunday 
morning. “The Sister is coming hither 
to see thee. That is why I have not left 
vet for the world; because when the 
Sister has brought thee back to Beulah, I 
would be there to see. Thou wilt not say 
to her nay, when she comes to thee. [ 
know her—she will take thee with her to 
3eulah, and she will be more watchful of 
thee a second time. George Trowbridge 
will not find thee here when he returns. 
I know the Sister’s power—I know how 
thou canst not withstand her.” 

The color had come back to Ruth’s 
face now; she felt her heart throbbing in 
her throat, she breathed quickly. “The 
Sister’s presence will not be so unwel- 
come as thine, James Foster.” Yet even 
as she spoke, she felt again that heart- 
sickness that came over her when she 
had been brought into conflict with De- 
borah’s indomitable will. The pain was 
so poignant that by it she saw again her 
little hall bed-room, the plate of food on 
the chest, and Deborah’s powerful face 
threatening her. 

“Yea, doubtless,” said James, with a 
quicker wit than she had credited him 
with, sharpened now by anger. “I 
thought thou wouldst soon be pleased to 
return to the Sister.” 

“T shall be pleased to have the chance 
to speak to her on some business—’”’ in- 
terrupted Ruth, but James held on. 

“T thought a few weeks of a life with 
such a man would sicken thee. Did I not 
warn thee? But the Sister will take thee; 
though many would not do so,—and I— 
even J—” 

Ruth had been speechless from anger, 
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but now she found her voice; what a 
pitiful weapon to help her rid herself of 
this man! 

“Tf thou dost not leave his house, 
James Foster, I will tell my husband of 
thine insults when he doth return and | 
will not withhold his hand a second 
time.” 

The purple came to James Foster’s 
face. “Ruth Williams,” he cried out at 
her hoarsely, “what dost thou think I 
am? A man of neither flesh nor blood, 
that I can see thee go to another without 
a word of protest. Yea, so it hath been 
because of those long dull days in Beulah 
and thy staid ways. Who would dare 
speak of a kiss to thee there, much less 
ask for one. But now thou knowest 
much of kisses, and thou shalt give me 
one here, before I go.” 

Despite her horror, Ruth’s lips fell 
open and her eyes widened in amused 
amazement at the sacrilege of his request. 
She scarce believed her ears; but she 
must her eyes, as he suddenly stepped 
toward her. Then she flung out at him 
wildly with both arms and _ suddenly 
eluding him, was out of the door of the 
room, then on the porch of the house; 
calling to the dog, to her husband, to the 
men, 

But the dog was with her husband, and 
Dinah only peered fearfully after her 
mistress as Ruth ran out on the porch 
and down the path. 

Her former experience in speeding 
stood her in good stead now, and her 
familiarity with the terraced steps 
brought her to the gate ahead of James 
Foster. Then she gave a cry, a cry swal- 
lowed up in the thud of galloping hoofs, 
the rattle of harness, the irregular thump- 
ing of an unwheeled carriage, mingled 
with the cracking and straining of tim- 
bers. 

“Stop them, James, stop them!” cried 
Ruth, heedless of all else, for she recog- 
nized the Sister’s coach, wheelless, drag- 
ging its broken sides in the dirt, the 
horses plunging on madly with no re- 
straining driver in the overturned seat. 
James paused and gaped behind her ; but 
Ruth rushed impetuously on into the 
road and would have flung herself with 
ineffectual hardihood on the maddened 
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horses, had she not suddenly caught 
sight, up the road, of a long, dark, 
prostrate figure. 

Then, with each last horror fast swal- 
lowing up the preceding, she forgot the 
horses and rushed toward the dark, still 
form. Even as she ran from the house, 
others were running from the fields; 
they met there, Ruth, her husband and 
the men; James Foster, after hesitating 
through curiosity, at last turned and 
made off through shame. And he went 
not toward Beulah, but toward the city. 

Ruth was sobbing and crying out wild- 
ly over Deborah who lay moveless with 
her lips in the dust. Near her was her 
broken coach-panel decorated with the 
red-flamed torch. 

“Ruth, dear, we will take her to the 
house,” said George Trowbridge, touch- 
ing Ruth’s arm as she wiped away the 
blood and soil from the Sister’s mouth. 
“This panel will make a stretcher.” 

The light of the torch went out as De- 
borah’s black skirt fell over it. Ruth 
followed the men with a slow step. The 
great dog leaped upon her, but she pushed 
him away. 

“°*Twas he that frightened the horses,” 
said a familiar voice behind, and Ruth 
turned to see Caleb Brown, his brown 
suit made more brown by the dust of the 
road, a streak of blood across his fat 
cheek and his figure drawn to one side. 
“She would have me drive her, she 
wanted none to know of her calling on 
thee to-day ; but praise the Lord, I could 
not hold the horses, they were too fast. 
She is not dead, Sister Ruth, she is not 
dead !” 

“T do not know, Caleb, I do not know,” 
said Ruth sadly through her tears. “We 
will do all we can for her now.” 

“If she be gone, then is my time come,” 
moaned Caleb, “Shall I come within, 
Ruth ,canst thou help me?” 

A fire came into Ruth’s eyes beneath 
her tears. “Nay, I shall have all to do 
for the Sister. Go to Beulah and ask 
thy wife to care for thee.” 

“Save her if thou canst Ruth, and 
think of me!” groaned Caleb starting off 
across the fields to Beulah, salving his 
slight hurts. with the consciousness of the 
sensation his woeful figure would make 
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in the settlement, and with the impor- 
tance of the ill tidings he had the honor 
to bear. 

A little delayed by meeting with Caleb, 
Ruth came hurriedly up the steps after 
the men, and into the house. They had 
carried Deborah into that great front 
room and laid her on the sofa. Ruth 
entered with commands to one man to 
go for a doctor, to another to bring water, 
and for Dinah to find bandages. Soon 
she and her husband were alone with 
Deborah. Ruth bent over and gently un- 
tied the beaver, now fallen to one side, 
but with the strings still firm below the 
powerful chin. She drew the hat gently 
away, and the handsome face unspotted 
now by the dust of the road, showed 
whitely gray, framed by the glossy blue- 
black curls glowing darkly as if they had 
caught the gleam of life that had left the 
face. There was but one bruise by the 
temple, otherwise there seemed no out- 
ward hurt. Ruth chafed the Sister’s 
hands, her husband poured spirits be- 
tween the white lips, Then suddenly the 
woman’s black eyes opened, larger and 
more fathomless than ever as she fixed 
them on the empty space just before her. 

“T am but a young woman,” said her 
voice, hollow and tense, “but my work is 
done; there is none to leave behind me, 
and my name shall perish from the face 
of the earth. I know my end,—it has 
come.” 

“Oh, nay, nay,” cried Ruth’s warm 
young voice. 

The straining eyes moved toward the 
sound and fastened themeslves on Ruth’s 
pitiful face; then their glance went, as if 
feeling the way, to George Trowbridge 
standing near, and their light became 
more settled and sane. Now her voice 
held one of its old full notes. 

“Ruth Williams art thou married ?” 

“She is my wife,” said George Trow- 
bridge quickly. 

The great eyes went from his face to 
the three pictures hanging above the 
couch. Then in the midst of what might 
have been a smile, she winced as if in 
agony. 

“George Trowbridge, though I be the 
Sister, yet I would have thee in the 
presence of God and his holy wit- 














nesses—” a spasm of pain caught the 
words—after a moment she went on— 
“swear that thou wilt be a better husband 
to thy wife than thy father was to thy 
mother.” 

Under the compelling glance of those 
eyes, George Trowbridge lifted his hand ; 
then he looked at the picture of his father 
on the wall and his arm dropped. 

“Sister,” he said modulating his strong 
voice to unusual gentleness, “how can I 
swear this against my father, when | 
know not but that he was the most loving 
of husbands.” 

A wan smile crossed the Sister's face. 
Ruth scarcely breathed, looking from the 
man to the woman with a strange, grow- 
ing knowledge. 

The Sister tried to move her head in 
order to glance about the room, and 
another agony of pain showed in her 
face. “Are we alone?” she asked Ruth. 

“Yea,” whispered Ruth; she knelt 
down close to the handsome face and 
slow-moving lips. 

“George Trowbridge,” said Deborah’s 
voice low and hoarse, but heard by both 
listeners. ““Thy father did seduce a young 
girl from her home and friends by 
promise of love and marriage. He did 
marry her—for though wilful and pas- 
sionate, she was also wise beyond her 
years, Then he did abuse her—” there 
was a pause—“and after their child was 
born, he took him away and she knew not 
where—not even if it were dead. He was 
a cruel man and at Jast she left him gladly 
—and went back to her kindred and 
she did—become the greatest among 
women—” 

Her two listeners seemed turned to 
stone, they scarce breathed. 

“Their son did likewise harden his 
heart—against his mother. Ruth put 
thy hand in my pocket—I brought it with 
me to-day for the lock on my drawer is 
loose—I think I fell upon it and broke it 
—Hast thou it?” 

Ruth’s white hand groping among the 
folds of Deborah’s skirt brought forth a 
small oblong box of black, inlaid with 
pearl, now splintered at one end, 

“Give it to thy husband, I took it from 
him—but first ‘twas stole from me— 
Within is his mother’s marriage bond— 
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and the ring—” Another contraction of 
pain—Wear it George Trowbridge as a 
pledge to keep my secret inviolate. 
Though I came with another purpose yet 
now | see that the Spirit brought me 
hither to tell thee this thing to-day—I 
have long—conquered—but now I am 
overcome—Her voice frailed wearily 
away. 

In the silence Ruth looked up at her 
husband through her tears. “That is 
why I loved thee first, because thou wert 
like her,” she whispered. 

“She is my mother,” he said dully. 

Ruth sprang from her knees and 
rushed toward him as he stood dazed and 
motionless. “Yea, she is thy mother,” 
she cried, “thy mother and mine.” 

She drew him forward unresisting; 
she pulled him to his knees and they 
knelt before Deborah side by side. 

“Wilt thou not bless us, mother ?” Ruth 
whispered it, bending close till her sweet 
face was near Deborah’s; then she laid 
her head against her husband’s shoulder 
as they knelt there. 

Ruth’s eyes were hidden; but the man 
with a new tenderness in his face, could 
see the awful effort the Sister made to 
lift her hand. 

Ruth felt the touch of the long fingers 
on her hair, she heard Deborah say in a 
remote voice; ““My son and—” then her 
hand slipped from Ruth’s head and fell 
heavily to the girl’s shoulder ; Ruth lifted 
her face to find that the Sister had 
swooned again. 

Before they had again restored her to 
consciousness, there came a troop from 

3eulah, lamenting bitterly and deeply, 
while they declared their right to bear 
her to her home. 

Deborah came to herself in the midst 
of her followers, and said: ‘Yea, I will 
return to Beulah,” and she cast one long 
look on her son and his wife which they 
felt sealed their lips forever. 

She was borne away in a mournful 
procession and her children thought they 
must let her go, not knowing it would 
be impossible to see her again until after 
her death which took place in the gray 
of the next morning. 

“But I know,” said Ruth when her 
husband reproached himself for letting 
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his mother leave his house, “that there 
was love about her and that she would 
want to go from this Beulah into the 
next.” 

The Sister’s followers kept the beauti- 
ful clay for many days, while from all 
the _country-side came strangers and 
friends, Indians and white men to look 
upon it. Certain of the Brothers and 
Sisters declared that their prophet was 
not dead, but was in a trance from which 
she would soon rise to greater glory. Her 
son and daughter did not argue with 
these, but asked, when at last the Sister 
was laid away in the burial ground of 
Beulah, for permission to put over her 
grave a stone. 

* * * * 

Beulah was not long Beulah, for there 
was no fitting leader and the sect depend- 
ing on a single person could not outlive 
her death. 

But the town prospered materially as 
the years went on and the simple meet- 
ing-house was remodeled, under Jonas 
Ditmarsh’s direction, to suit the needs of 
a well known denomination. 

It was not so many summers after her 
marriage, when Ruth Trowbridge return- 
ing from her winter in the city, went first 
to her chamber window as she always 
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did, to look toward Beulah, beyond that 
strip of wood now rapidly thinning like 
the locks of an old man. And behold a 
church spire was pushing its aggressive 
point above the swaying tree tops. A 
mist in Ruth’s eyes softened its sharp- 
ness to a curve, though she could not see 
how the shadow of the topmost point of 
the steeple, fell like a divine finger 
across the Sister’s grave. 

“Alas, see the spire! It is all so 
changed. She would feel that she had 
left naught behind her,” said Ruth to 
her husband who now came into the 
room. 

“She has left us,” he said easily, with 
the content of a man limiting a woman’s 
horizon. He stood beside his wife with 
a little dark-eyed Deborah Trowbridge in 
his arms. 

“Doubtless men and women are more 
than meeting-houses,” said Ruth half 
doubtfully. ‘But I fear me she would 
not be satisfied.” 

“Are you not satisfied ?” asked her hus- 
band, smiling on her. 

“I? Oh,—yes! But she!” Then the 
little Deborah held out her arms to her 
mother, and Ruth drew her own face 
down to look into the child’s young dark 
eyes so like the Sister’s. 


The end.) 
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Wise pencil of Sir Joshua 

That each familiar place 

Across the glowing canvass threw 
Behind a painted face! 


For so each bit of earth becomes— 

We speak the name but forms arise— 
ar fades the scene 
Of dark or sunny skies. 





I see thee not, O Lesbia, 
Against the cloudy drift, 
| see fair Sappho full for song 
Her white, white throat uplift. 


a background dim, 


land 


FLUME 


But here!—the uncarved architrave 
No mortal triumph swells ; 

Lost in the climbing sheer and shaft 
Nor song nor story dwells. 


The human cry is beaten back 
And human frailty 

Shall listen, but shall never learn 
Thine awful minstrelsy. 


Curved on itself, the baffled soul, 
Awaits with wings imposed, 

The call of ways we may not pass 
And doors forever closed. 
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